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One of the most commonly used Chevrolet mascots 
was the flying bird. Patented in 1933—eleven years after 
Universal started insuring franchised automobile dealers. 
Though not the first to incorporate distinctive mascots as hood 
ornaments, Chevrolet was one of the last to put the radiator cap inside its cars. 
In fact, they held out until several years after more expensive cars 
dispensed with outside caps. Though not the first to introduce life insurance to 
automobile dealers, Universal can be called the last word in convenience 
because of their Unicover concept of total insurance—one package, one premium— 
making the Universal world one of the most appreciated symbols in the 
world of motoring. 


The symbol of Universal Underwriters Insurance Company 
: ‘ Without a good code of ethics, 5115 Oak Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64112 
integrity. we could not have retained the 
trust of authorized franchised _ 
automobile dealers for over 


half a century. 


Please send me a folder about Unicover" the insurance 
written for authorized franchised automobile dealers 


UNIVERSAL | 
UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


A member compan 
of the Lynn Insurance Group — 
E. M. Lynn, President 
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3 truck plant. Mercedes-Benz is 
its way to building its first 
- assembly plant on U.S. soil. 
ndbreaking ceremonies were 
‘recently near Hampton, Va., 
‘of the future plant which is 
ed for completion in June 
, The new Mercedes-Benz 
» will have a production 
y of 6,000 trucks per year 
‘is expected to employ more 
than 170 workers. At present, 
cedes-Benz trucks imported 
‘the U.S. are manufactured by 
fercedes-Benz do Brasil, the 
largest Daimler-Benz overseas 
sbsidiary and the principal truck 
manufacturer in South America. 
‘he Brazilian plant will provide 
the bulk of components to be as- 
sembled at Hampton, while some 
will come from West Germany 
and others will be purchased in the 
United States. 


ad 


Lease-rentals boom. According to 
anew estimate by the Hertz Corp., 
the car and truck leasing and rent- 
ing industry’s revenues climbed 
more than 20 percent to $24.079 
billion in 1978 and its vehicles in 
service reached 5.7 million— 
that’s some 7.4 percent above 
1977. Nearly one vehicle in every 
six sold in the United States in 
1978—15.3 percent—entered 
lease-rental service, compared 
with under 10 percent ten years 
before and just 3.4 percent in 1960, 
the estimate noted. Long-term Car 
leasing income spurted 21 percent 
last year to $14.8 billion, while 
truck leasing outlays went for- 
ward 14.5 percent to $5.3 billion: 
Hertz said its figures may be con- 
servative since a growing number 
of automobile dealers and more 
banks have entered the business, 
adding significantly to its growth 
over the past several years. 


Mechanic labor rates. The average 
price of an automotive mechanic’s 
labor is $15.43 per hour, according 
to a study just released by Chilton 
Datalog, a division of Chilton Co., 
Radnor, Pa. For residents in a 


Scale model of Mercedes-Benz U.S. truck plant 


major metropolitan area, the cost 
goes up to $16.72; rural service 
dealers average $12.71. According 
to the study, it also matters where 
cars are serviced. Nationally, lux- 
ury car dealers charge an average of 
$23.33 per hour, while service sta- 
tion labor averages $14.59 and in- 
dependent garages $15. One-half 
of 1 percent of dealers still charge 
$6 or less per hour while, at the 
other end of the spectrum, 2 per- 
cent charge $30 or more. 


On the energy front. Gulf Refining 
& Marketing Co. recently an- 
nounced plans to increase its U.S. 
refining capacity almost 9 percent 
with construction projects for its 
Port Arthur, Texas, and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., refineries. Estimated 
cost of the projects is $250 million. 
Coupled with Gulf’s other projects 
currently underway to improve 
the company’s ability to make un- 
leaded gasoline, Gulf will be in- 
vesting about $400 million in its 
U.S. refineries over the next three 
years.. . . Heraldings of new de- 
vices and chemicals to extend 
gasoline mileage in motor vehicles 
continue to proliferate. Most re- 
cent news on this topic includes: 
Xtec, Incorporated, of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has filed a patent ap- 
plication for a device with the 
trademarked name of Ga$aver. 
The company said its tests indi- 
cate fuel savings of up to 40 per- 
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cent, but a “highly respected, in- 
dependent testing facility” is pres- 
ently testing the Ga$aver to sub- 
stantiate the findings.. . . The 
Plattner Co. of Birmingham, 
Mich., is promoting an additive 
called Mile Saver Plus and re- 
ported users testing the additive in 
gasoline and diesel engines tell of 
“dramatic improvements in fuel 
economy (an average of more than 
7 percent), performance, cold- 
weather starting and reduction of 
noxious exhaust gases’’... . 
Meanwhile, Avis Rent A Car Sys- 
tem, Inc., has announced about 30 
cars assigned to company manag- 
ers in the Northeast are being used 
to test an alternate fuel known as 
HydroFuel—it combines gasoline, 
alcohol and water to form a hybrid 
gasohol product. 


Ford wins Silver Anvil. Ford Parts 
and Service Division of Ford 
Motor Co. has received the Public 
Relations Society of America’s 
Silver Anvil award for the most 
outstanding public relations pro- 
gram during 1978 in the customer 
relations category. The award- 
winning program was developed 
by the Ford Parts and Service PR 
staff to effectively publicize the 
creation of Ford Motor Co. Con- 
sumer Appeals Boards in North 
Carolina, New Jersey and the 
combined states of Washington 
and Oregon. The independent 


1.4 Listed below, are the major warranty companies 
~ with more dealer association endorsements than 
| North American Dealer Group: 


Some of the leading 
Dealer Associations 
that endorse 

North American 


Arkansas Dealer's Association 
Georgia Dealer's Association 
Kansas Dealer's Association 
Kentucky Dealer's Association 

| Maryland Dealer's Association 
Missouri Dealer's Association 
Mississippi Dealer’s Association 
| Montana Dealer's Association 
| New Jersey Dealer's Association 
iagara Frontier Dealer’s Association 
Rochester Dealer's Association 
Volvo Advisory Council 
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Dealer Group. | 


Talk to North American. 
We talk your language. 


The Authority. 
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STOP-A-FLAT. 


The fast-selling puncture sealant 
winning for dealers across the 
country and throughout the world. 

It permanently seals punctures for the 
legal life of the tire! 


@ Prevents tire failure in 
every type of tire 


e Prevents porosity 
leaks, bead leaks, 
valve stem leaks and 
defective tire leaks 


e@ Carries a warranty 
which guarantees 
performance for the 
legal life of tires 
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The Bobby Unser Pikes Peak Hill Climb Car 


BOBBY UNSER. 


Champion racing driver who knows 

the importance of performance. He 4 
serves as spokesman for Stop-a-Flat 

in our national marketing program. 

Bobby sells it as a car 

dealer, uses it as a 

driver, and believes in it 

as a professional. 


AND YOU 


With full sales training 
and powerful marketing 
support, Stop-a-Flat has 
everything you need to 
join the thousands of 
dealers who are now 

, making huge profits. 


There's a profitable spot for one on our winning team! 


Call Bod toll he tilt enew tna-eta-e Fiat representative neorest vou cr man tne coucaa 
g Call the toll-free number for the Stop-a-Flat representative nearest you or mail the coupon today 


Flat ™ Proofs Your Tires 


NAME 


Stop-A-Flat 

Masons Mill Business Park 
Huntingdon Valley, PA 19006 
In PA (215) 657-6333 or call 
Toll-Free: 800-523-2436 


ADDRESS 
CITY 


PHONE 
AE 979 
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f you're wondering how or why you received this 

magazine—automotive executive—you also 

might be wondering where your September issue 
of Cars Trucks is. To be as succinct as possible, 
Carse) Trucks has changed to automotive executive! 

Why the change after, lo, these many years? It’s | 
because we feel the new name, and the philosophy it 
embraces, better typifies our readership in this day 
and age. 

Let’s face it, the automotive retail industry isn’t 
the same ball game it was when Cars#Trucks was 
christened back in August of 1969. Things are more 
complex now, with a completely new set of prob- 
lems and challenges to go along with many of the 
older ones. 

By the same token, today’s dealers need to be a 
different type of person than they were 10 years ago. 
They can no longer be simply mechanics or sales- 
people who have advanced to the ownership of a car 
or truck business that, more or less, runs itself. They 


can’t be that type of dealer if they want their busi- 
ness to survive, that is. 

In today’s hectic automotive retail industry, 
dealers must stay on top of every facet of their 
dealership whether it be new and used unit sales, 
service and parts, F&I, business office, leasing or the 
hundred other areas encompassed under a facility’s 
banner. Not only that, dealers now must also stay 
abreast of the outside pressures emanating from gov- 
ernment, the economy, the factory and an in- 
creasingly demanding public. 

Dealers today are finding they have to be man- 
agement people, community people, political people, 
business people AND automotive people all rolled 
into one. Like the fellow on our cover and at the top 
of this page, dealers may have a wrench and denims 
in their background, but they know the present—and 
future—is a well-traveled attache case. In short, they 
are now automotive executives. 

And that’s why we've changed our name. FE 
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here is an article in this 
T edition by the NADA 

Director from Tennes- 
see, a gentleman named Frank 
Davis. He briefly mentions the 
part the manufacturer does or 
does not take in the merchan- 
dising of used cars. In an earlier 
issue—when we were called 
Cars#@Trucks—this column 
carried an interview with Bob 
Koch and Bill Thee, both of the 
Ford Motor Co. 
There are other manufactur- 


ers which take an interest in 


their cars after the original sale 
(we mean the merchandising of 
the used cars rather than prod- 
uct reliability, etc.). In time we 
will interview the men in the 
positions similar to Thee’s and 
Koch’s and compare their com- 
pany’s policy with Ford’s. 

But, I have come to bury 
Caesar not to praise him and I 
wonder if any of the manufac- 
turers do as much as they could 
to aid in the merchandising of 
used cars at the dealership level. 
We are aware of the efforts made 
with the independents and the 
auctions, largely promotional 
activities almost institutional 
in nature. But, what is the pol- 
icy of the manufacturers toward 
the merchandising of used cars 
and what, if anything, is done 
toward that objective? 

It is quite possible that I am 
missing the ‘big picture’’. I 
have a knack for such things, I 
have been known to completely 
miss the “real world”. I know 
for sure only what I see and I 
think I am accurate in saying 
that very few divisions or man- 


ufacturers have anyone in the 
capacity of FULL TIME used car 
manager at the national level. 
The majority of them have ad- 
ditional duties, duties which 
are often regarded as more im- 
portant than used car merchan- 
dising. 

It was not always this way. 
When I was appointed Director 
in 1966, not only was each 
manufacturer represented in 
this critical area but each divi- 
sion had a man involved. In at 
least one instance, there was a 
corporate executive assigned 
the responsibility. . . perhaps 
with other duties as well. I look 
back upon that period with con- 
siderable pleasure. I learned a 
great deal from that group. 

It is not my purpose to create 
problems, but may I ask you 
this? When was the last time 
you heard anything with regard 
to used car merchandising from 
your division other than “get 
those sales reports in!’’? Let us 
goa step further. Is there anyone 
in your division who is assigned 
the responsibility for used car 
merchandising? Do you know 
who he is? Have you had any 
contact with him? Within Gen- 
eral Motors, unless there have 
been some recent changes, only 
one division has a full-time 
used car manager and that is 
Bob Wholeyhan of Chevrolet. 
Now, the other divisions have 
the duty somewhere on an or- 
ganizational chart and someone 
is assigned the responsibil- 
ity. . . but, itisin the nature of 
an additional duty. I do not 
know of anyone at Chrysler 


with the responsibility except 
employees of Chrysler Fleet 
Division and I will say that 
those gentlemen, Bill Bivens, 
Tom Moore, Larry Tarleton, 
John Razzano and John O’Con- 
nor are both interested and 
knowledgeable. Yet, in an aus- 
terity move, Chrysler did not 
send anyone to an annual 
meeting of ‘‘factory managers’’ 
which is essentially an invaly- 
able exchange of ideas. But, do 
not feel badly about that, you 
C-P and Dodge dealers. . . 
only two divisions of General 
Motors were represented! 
Should the manufacturer be 
interested in the merchandising 
of used cars, meaning cars of its 
own? Doused cars influence the 
sale of new cars or is the con- 
verse true? Perhaps it works 
both ways. A hot new car may 
create interest in lagging older 
models but that is not quite sq 
well-defined as the impact a 
poor-selling used car has onnew 
car sales. You don’t have to look 
very far today to see examples of 
that. Of course, those in the 
divisions responsible for fleet 
sales are well aware of the need 
to keep used car values up, at 
least through the second year 
But, why should the awareness 
be secondary rather than pyj- 
mary? How much would an ef- 
fective used car merchandisj 
department cost a manufac. 
turer? Measure the cost in 
terms of the potential return— 
not only to the dealer body byt 
to the manufacturer as wel]. 
The cost would be insignificant 
compared to the cost of some of 


The Used Car column is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by James H. “Harry” Lawrence, editor of the NADA Officia} 
Used Car Guide. All comments or questions pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: “Used Cars,” automotive eX€Cutive 
magazine, 8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, VA 22102. 
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the other programs which sel- 
dom seem to lack for funds. 

It appears to me the manufac- 
turer is the natural focal point 
for aid in used car merchandis- 
ing. The resources are, for all in- 
tents and purposes, without 
limit. There is access to the en- 
tire dealer body. There already 
exists a well-functioning chain 
ef command. The means to 
gather data is available as is the 
means to distribute it. When I 
say gather data I am not refer- 
ring only to going market 
prices. I mean merchandising 
techniques. I mean recognized 
trends which are likely to 
spread from the points of origin. 
I mean product problems which 
might be spotted on the used car 
lot—before they lead to the 
eourtroom. The potential is 


Should the manufacturer 
he interested in the 
merchandising of used 
cars. . . of its own? 


EE 
there but it goes largely unem- 


ployed or, at best, under- 
employed. 

Frank Davis, in his article, 
asks about incentive programs. 
Denny Kuhn, of Lincoln- 
Mercury, ran some highly suc- 
cessful programs when he was 
still in Dearborn. Do the pro- 
grams work? I think so. Some 
day when you have time on 
your hands and access to a li- 
brary of used car guides (it 
doesn’t matter whether you use 
the NADA guide or another) 
track the movement of Lincolns 
and Marks in the used car 
market in the early 1970s. Note 
the rate of closure with Cadil- 
lac. Of course there was product 
improvement, but was it only 
coincidence the price im- 
provement in used Lincolns ran 
parallel to the used car promo- 
tional efforts of Denny Kuhn 
and his staff? 

There is no question there are 
difficulties merchandising big 
used cars at this time and 
perhaps it is a problem of greater 
magnitude than the average 
dealer can handle. A little help 
from the top sure wouldn’t hurt. 
If nothing else, it would demon- 
strate that someone up there 
does care. fE 


Relight...with energy saving 
METAL HALIDE 


Elite Series 


Rising energy costs are 
proving to be a drain on 
dealership finances. An 
important part of these rising 
costs can be tied directly to 
outdated and inefficient 
fluorescent and quartz 
outdoor display lighting. Now 
these systems can 
economically be converted to 
today’s most efficient lighting 
package Metal Halide. 

Recognizing the need for 
energy conservation, L.S.I. 
has developed the Elite and 
the Ram Series. These 
luminaires are designed to 
replace older and less 
efficient fluorescent and 
quartz units without the 
expense of replacing existing 
poles, brackets and wiring. 

Our experience has shown 
that up to 50% energy 
reductions can be achieved by 
converting to a new Metal 
Halide system. 


Can You Afford 
Not To Consider 
Relighting 


For more information, write or call for a full 
color brochure describing our energy 
saving systems. 


11335 Reed Hartman Highway ® Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 © (513) 793-3200 
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I1MORE REASONS 
OUT OF 10 NEW VOLVO. 
OWNERS ARE HAPPY, - 


Statistics show that 
9 out of 10 people who 
buy new Volvos are 
happy. And one thing 
that keeps Volvo 
owners happy is a 
good dealer network. 

The men you see 
here help to make 
good service a reality 
at Volvo. They're the 
newly elected mem- 
bers of the Volvo 
Dealer Advisory 
Council. 

For one full year, 
these eleven men act 
as liaisons between 
Volvo and the 416 
dealers who elected 
them. If a dealer hasa 
problem or sugges- 
tion, he can com- 
municate it to one of 
these men and be sure 
that it will be taken 
directly to Volvo. 

Over the years, this 
system has resulted in 
a lot of changes and 
improvements that 
have benefited not 
only Volvo and Volvo 
dealers, but the most 
important people ofall. 

The people who buy 
ourcars. WoLkLwo 


A car you Can believe in. 


; 
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| Flat rate manual under attack 
again. 


_ Manufacturer not required to 
consummate sale of 
dealership. 


oe 


Legal Briefs 


The U.S. Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, has reversed a lower courts 
summary judgment order in Morrison v. Nissan Motor Co., Ltd. that dis- 
missed the case in favor of Nissan because of the lack of a “genuine dis- 
pute’. 

Morrison, a regular customer of a Maryland Datsun dealer, brought suit 
against Nissan and the dealership charging they conspired to fix repair 
prices for non-warranty work by distributing the Datsun flat rate manual. 
His contention was that the manual violates the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Nissan contended the manual set up mandatory time charges for war- 
ranty work, but was merely advisory for non-warranty work. It denied 
ever establishing mandatory time schedules to be used by dealers for 
non-warranty repairs. In addition, the Datsun dealership denied using the 
manual for non-warranty work. 

Federal rules provide for a summary judgment only where parties can 
show by affidavits that there exists no genuine issue of material fact. The 
Court of Appeals disagreed with the lower court in its interpretation of the 
materials presented in support of the summary judgment. In its opinion, 
the court gave as its reasons for overturning the decision that: (1) at no 
point did the manual make any distinction between warranty and non- 
warranty repairs and “‘in fact, only a small percentage of the operations 
included in the Datsun flat rate manual would ordinarily be in the scope 
of the warranty. . .”; (2) Nissan did not sufficiently discredit Morrison’s 
charge that “the manual was developed and maintained with due con- 
sideration by Nissan of suggestions and recommendations from the 
dealers themselves”; and (3) it was not undisputed that the manual was 
purely advisory so far as non-warranty repairs were concerned. 

Because of the court's ruling that there appears to be a “genuine dis- 
pute’’, the case will return to the U.S. District Court for trial on the merits. 
The NADA Legal Group will continue to monitor the case for important 
developments. 


The U.S. District Court, Eastern District of Missouri, has granted General 
Motors summary judgment in Francis Chevrolet Company v. General 
Motors Corp. Francis Chevrolet sought to terminate its franchise and dis- 
pose of its assets. The court held that GM did not violate the Automobile 
Dealer Franchise Act by referring Francis Chevrolet to another dealer that 
had been promised the next available suburban dealership. 

A buy-sell agreement was written between the two dealerships. The 
prospective purchaser was unable to arrange financing, but the buy-sell 
agreement did not contain any closing date. General Motors allowed 
Francis Chevrolet to discuss a sale of its assets with other prospects, but 
said that Francis must inform prospects of the outstanding buy-sell 
agreement. 

On all counts, the court ruled GM had not violated any good faith 
dealing requirements as enunciated by the franchise act. The court stated 
the ‘‘defendant has no obligation to provide such financing nor any other 
obligation to make the. . . sale easier to consummate.’ 


(Continued on page 14) 


This column is prepared by the Legal Group of the National Automobile Dealers Association which is solely responsible for its content. All opinions in the column are 


based on actual cases For further information, questions or inquiries concerning these opinions or any other items appearing in this column write to: Legal Briefs, NADA, 


; “gal Group. 8400 Westpark Dr, McLean, VA 22102 
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Dealer may bring in 
manufacturer on 
Magnuson-Moss lawsuit. 


GM “engine switch” case 
settled? 


Dealer does not have 
standing to sue. 


A reader asks: 


A Pennsylvania Court of Common Pleas ruled in Brice v. Webber Dodge 
that a dealer can bring in the manufacturer as a defendant in a suit 
brought by a customer for breach of warranties and violations of the 
Magnuson-Moss Warranty Act. A dissatisfied customer sued Webber 
Dodge for $5,000 in damages. The dealer sought to bring in the man- 
ufacturer to recover any amount it would have to pay the customer. The 
manufacturer claimed the dealer is not a ‘‘consumer’’ under the 
Magnuson-Moss Act and, therefore, cannot recover from the manufac- 
turer. 

The judge stated that “it would be an absurdity to say that a federal act 
designed to protect consumers from hidden modifications in written war- 
ranties should act to preclude a dealer sued by a consumer from joining 
the supplier of the alleged defective automobile and the maker of the 
written warranties’. 


A federal judge authorized General Motors to make individual settlement 
offers to 67,000 owners of 1977 Oldsmobiles equipped with Chevrolet 
engines. (See “‘Legal Briefs’, May, 1979.) 

However, lawyers connected with the original class action said the pro- 
posed $200 cash and 36-month drivetrain warranty was too low, and 
GM's later notification was inadequate. By accepting GM’s offer, an in- 
dividual will give up all rights to any future court judgment in this case. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals delayed the issuance of the settlement let- 
ters until the wording was reviewed and approved by a U.S. District 
Court judge. 


The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 10th Circuit affirmed a lower court de- 
cision that held an individual who entered into Ford’s Dealer Develop- 
ment Program had no standing to assert Sherman Act Antitrust violations. 
In its opinion, the court stated that, “It is settled law that shareholders and 
employees do not have standing to sue for antitrust violations that injure 
a corporation.” Ford allegedly terminated the individual’s participation in 
the dealer development program, fired him from his position as president | 
of the dealership, gave him $1 for $50,000 investment in the stock of the 
dealership, and sold the dealership to a competitor at a greatly reduced 
price. 

The dealer had also charged Ford Motor Co. with fraud, and with mis- 
representations in violation of securities law. More information of the re- 
sults of this case will be reported in a future Legal Briefs column. 


A reader from Indiana asks, “Is there a limit to the responsibility of a 
dealer to locate vehicles under a manufacturer’s modification or recall 
campaign?” 

Yes. There is a limit beyond which dealers are not expected to go. No 
government agency has the authority to force dealers to locate vehicles or 
to make repairs because the duty to notify vehicle owners and to make 
repairs rests, ultimately, with the manufacturer. 

All dealer duties under a manufacturer’s campaign arise from the fran- 
chise agreement. Most franchise agreements specifically provide that 
dealers will inspect and service vehicles subject to a manufacturer's recall 
and that dealers will follow the manufacturer’s bulletins. When corrective 
parts are supplied, a dealer is expected to make effective repairs. Also, a 
dealer should make a good faith effort to locate vehicles and to notify ve- 
hicle owners about campaigns to the extent the notification is possible 
from the dealer's records. To verify these efforts, a file of all corre- 
spondence made to customers under a manufacturer's campaign can be 
set up. Finally, a dealer should be alert for campaign defects as vehicles 
come in for service. The reasonable limit here is that there is no require- 
ment that a dealer spend an excessive amount of time and money locat- 
ing these vehicles. f 
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RVIA 
Louisville ’79 


ye | 17th AP cn pgp 
‘hal 27-30, 1979 


Kentucky Fair and 
Exposition Center 
Louisville, Kentucky 


1979 Tuesday, Nov. 27 through Thursday, 
SHOW __ Nov. 29® 9:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 
HOURS Friday, Nov. 30® 9:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 


This year RVIA is staging a national RV 
show that will outstrip all others, and will 
feature a dazzling array of Vans, Low-Profile 
Trans Vans, Trick Trucks and much, much 
more. We have turned the aisles at the 
Kentucky Exposition Center into your 
Pathways to Profits. 150 manufacturers and 
426 supplier exhibits present the new lines of 
Multi-Use and Alternative Fuel Vehicles, 
RVs, supplies and accessories. 


On Monday, November 26, RVIA starts 
things off with the Marketing and Finance 
Forum at the Commonwealth Convention 
Center, Downtown. Subjects like marketing, 
financing in tight money markets, and 
advertising (more bang for the buck) round 
out day one at Louisville. Then, on Tuesday 
through Friday, stroll through more than V2 
million square feet of displays. 


Thursday night for your relaxation and 
enjoyment, we're throwing a huge party with 
top notch entertainment, great hors 
d’oeuvres and dancing till the early hours. 


Exhibit Registration Fees: (Canadian and U.S.) 

e RV and Automotive Dealers—Complimentary 

e¢ Non-Exhibiting Members—$5.00 per person 

¢ Non-Member Manufacturer/Suppliers—$50.00 per person 


Recreation Vehicle Industry Association 
P.O. Box 204, 14650 Lee Road 
Chantilly, VA 22021 

Attn: Dennis Corcoran, National Director, 
Meetings and Shows 


Tax Brakes 


ast month we discussed a 
L method of getting ap- 

preciated real estate out of 
a closely held family corpora- 
tion without adverse tax conse- 
quences. We assumed that the 
active stockholder and his wife 
wanted to remain active. This 
column will cover an approach 
that is used when the founding 
father stops talking about retir- 
ing and really does it. 

Let’s look into this common 
problem: Family Corp. owns 
free and clear land and a build- 
ing that originally cost $300,- 
000. Its reduced tax basis, due to 
depreciation, is $100,000 and, 
because of appreciation and in- 
flation, the property is now 
worth $600,000. A sale of the 
property would result in a 
$500,000 taxable gain. F, the 
founder of the corporation, 
owns 40 percent of the stock 
while the other 60 percent is 
owned by members of his im- 
mediate family. F wants to re- 
tire. His 40 percent of the stock 
is worth $500,000. 

The solution is to have the 
corporation put a $100,000 
mortgage on the real estate 
which would reduce its net 
value to $500,000, then ex- 
change the real estate for F’s 
stock. 

The tax consequences for the 
stockholder: 

1. F pays a capital gains tax 
on his profit. 

2. Although not applicable in 
the above example, if the prop- 
erty value is less than 30 per- 
cent of the selling price, an in- 
stallment sale is available. 

3. Since the property is de- 


Real Estate and the Corporation 


preciable, it can be depreciated 
by F, using the fair market value 
($600,000) on the date it was re- 
ceived as the new tax basis. 

There are two practical points 
for F to consider: the capital 
gains tax that must be paid is 
usually funded by a new or in- 
creased mortgage on the prop- 
erty: and, the property provides 
a source of income for F in the 
form of rent from the corpora- 
tion, reduced—for tax pur- 
poses—by depreciation and 
interest. 

The tax consequences for the 
corporation: 

1. Even though the corpora- 
tion actually realized a 
$500,000 profit when it paid for 
the stock with the appreciated 
property, it does not realize any 
taxable gain. (It’s true, it’s true! 
The corporation actually avoids 
tax on its $500,000 profit.) 

2. This tax maneuver is only 
available to a stockholder who 
owns 10 percent or more of the 
stock of the corporation when it 
is redeemed. 

And here are some additional 
tax-saving hints: 

e If the property is worth less 
than the stock being redeemed, 
then pay the difference in cash 
or in notes to be paid over a 
period of time. 

e If the property to be used for 
the redemption is worth more 
than the stock, then simply put 
a mortgage on the property suf- 
ficient to reduce the net value of 
the stock being exchanged. 
(Caution—If the property is 
subject to a mortgage—say 
$250,000—and the tax basis— 
say $150,000—of the property is 


Irving Blackman 


less than the liability, the dif- 
ference—$100,000—is taxable 
income to the corporation. ) 

e If the only appreciated 
property available for the ex- 
change is needed in the opera- 
tion of the business, then ex- 
change the property for the 
stock anyway. Simultaneously 
with the exchange (as in the 
example above), have the corpo- 
ration lease the property back 
from the stockholder. Be carefy]} 
to make the exchange at fairy 
market value and the lease at a 
fair rental. It is strongly rec. 
ommended that you use an ap- 
praiser to fix both the faj,y 
market value and the rent. 

e Any appreciated property 
can be used. However, it is not 
practical to use personal prop- 
erty subject to a large amount of 
depreciation recapture. Foy 
example, use appreciated secy- 
rities owned by the corporation 
but not equipment. ‘ 

And now a warning. Yes, it’s 
just as easy as described above. 
Yes, it does work. No, the 
Internal Revenue Service wij] 
not upset your transaction if jt 
is done right. But the “doing jt 
right’”’ requires an experienced 
professional. One false move jpn 
this simple-sounding, but yer 
in practice, complex area can 
turn tax-free income into diy;- 
dend income. 


xk * 


Next month we'll talk about 
dovetailing your estate Plan. 
inventories; and how inflation 
has increased limitations oy 
qualified deferred compensa- 
tion plans. & 


These columns are prepared by Blackman, Kallick # Co., certified public accountants. under the watchful eve of Irving Blackman, Blackman, alse, an 
attorney and author of Winning The Tax Game, consults with businessmen around the country on the subject of taxes and profitability. Questions 


concerning these columns should be addressed to Blackman, Kallick # Co., 180 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 1L 60601. 
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Leasing is here to stay. 
GMAC is here 
to finance your leasing. 


Anybody who sells GM cars and trucks and doesn't 
know the ins and outs of GMAC Financing is pretty hard 
to find these days. 

But how many of you are familiar with our 
broad range of lease financing plans? 

We offer you fleet leasing, consumer leasing, big ticket, 
open-end, closed-end...GMAC handles ‘em all with 
expertise. And with GMAC there is a consistent availability of 
funds, simplified billing procedures and nationwide service. 

So if you'd like to know more about leasing, and why 
over 5,000 GM Dealers choose GMAC for their lease 
financing, give your local GMAC branch a call to 
learn how a GM Dealer can do it all. 


ties, > 


FINANCING 
60 years of financing service. 


ction at auto auctions 

throughout the country 

is picking up consid- 
erably as the supply of gasoline 
becomes more available. And 
activity at the National Auto 
Auction Association (NAAA) 
also is increasing as Executive 
Secretary Bernie Hart is putting 
final touches on NAAA’s na- 
tional convention. The conven- 
tion, Bernie says, will have a 
similar format as in past years 
and will be held October 4-7 at 
the Hyatt Regency Hotel in 
Dearborn, Mich. 

One of the interesting things 
about the NAAA annual con- 
vention is that it attracts at 
least 90 percent of the associa- 
tion’s membership as well as 
another 350 automotive fleet 
and lease people and many au- 
tomobile manufacturer’s repre- 
sentatives. 

xk * 

In the Midwest, a new auto 
auction has been opened. 
Owned by Mike Hockett and 
Chet Goins, it goes under the 
name of Auto Dealers Ex- 
change—or ADE. It’s located at 
8800 Brookville Rd., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ZIP is 46239. 
Auction day is Wednesday 
starting at noon. 

ADE has 25 acres of fenced-in 
parking area; undercover 
check-in entrance; an indoor 
test drive track; and five auc- 
tion lanes. Supporting facilities 
include wash rack, on-premises 
body shop, ladies’ lounge and a 
cafeteria. 


Auction Block re 


Our Industry’s ‘Stock Exchange’ 


This facility was built new 
from the ground up and, as 
noted above, this must be the 
first indoor test track in the auc- 
tion industry—great for the 
winter. 


xk 

In addition to his normal 
Tuesday night auction, Bill 
Kemp is adding another sale day 
to his Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
Auto Auction schedule. It’s a 
Friday sale starting at 1 p.m. 
The auction is located near the 
Florida Turnpike at Exit 12, 


south of Fort Lauderdale. 
xk 


Sam Gelt, owner of the Min- 
neapolis North Star Auto Auc- 
tion and current president of 
NAAA, has a $145,000 con- 
struction project underway at 
his auction to improve the cafe, 
car wash and reconditioning 
facilities. 


xk 


George Lamb of Colorado 
Auto Auction recently returned 
from Osaka, Japan, where he 
was invited by Nissan-Prince to 
view what must be the most 
modern car auction this side of 
Star Wars. It’s a fully auto- 
mated, computerized operation 
where all transactions are com- 
pleted by means of push-but- 
tons and magnetized ‘‘key’’ 
cards. 

According to Lamb, the auc- 
tion is housed in a two-story 
building on only two acres of 
land. It’s a one-lane operation 


‘oem + 


George Basel 


with a mere 321 parking spaces 
and provides no wash rack or re- 
conditioning facilities. Al] 
units must be registered in 
ready-to-go condition. If any car 
fails to meet the auction’s strict 
standards, it’s given the 
heave-ho and another unit 
quickly takes its place. 

We'll hear more about the ac- 
tual running of this amazing 
auction in a later column, after 
George Lamb gets all the details 
on paper. 


xe 


After 25 years at the same 
site, Bob McConkey, owner of 
the South Seattle (Wash.) Auto 
Auction, has purchased 28 acres 
of land eight miles south of his 
present place of business and 
has begun construction on a 
new auction facility. 

When completed, Bob’s new 
place will feature an auction 
arena with three lanes—two of 
which will have conveyor belts 
to bring the cars through the 
lanes. Very few auctions have 
this capability. The third lane 
will be for large trucks and RVs, 

The new facility will have al] 
the required amenities for 
dealers: an eight-phone dealer 
lounge; dealer coat and brief- 
case check-room; and, most 
importantly, a half-mile test 
track so cars can be tested be- 
fore acceptance. 

Occupancy is expected to be 
January, 1980. The new address 
will be 19443 76th Ave., S., 
Kent, Wash., 98031. & 


Auction Block is prepared exclusively for automotive executive by George Basel of the NADA Official Used Car Guide. All comments or questions 
pertaining to these columns should be mailed to: George Basel, automotive executive magazine. 8400 Westpark, Dr.. McLean, VA 22102. 
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The ESP Energy Recirculating System gently forces the heat 
down to the floor to keep the thermostat satisfied. This greatly 
reduces the number of times your furnace is called on for heat. 


AS REPORTED IN THE MARCH 1978 AMERICAN TRUCK DEALERS NEWSLETTER 


CALL TOLL FREE FOR 


NADA MEMBER PRICE 
800-548-7199 
INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL 
INSTITUTIONAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


WRITE: 
ENERGY SAVING PRODUCTS 
P.O. BOX 311 
BILLINGS, MONTANA 59103 


IN MONTANA CALL—406-252-0480 


Disperses fume and smoke build-up. 

Keeps merchandise at even required temperature. 
Increases productivity. 

Gives building a higher comfort level. 

Helps decrease absenteeism. 

Improves employer/employee relations. 

Eliminates mist in refrigerated areas. 

Assists air circulation. 

Reduces or eliminates dripping condensation from 
ceilings (rusting beams, etc.). 

Fans work tirelessly, 24 hours a day, 12 months of the year 
to maintain a constant comfortable environment for your 
employees. 

Consumes less energy than a 100-watt bulb. 


™ nce upon a time, a fellow 
4 could set himself up in a 
“new car store just on the 
seneth of a little automotive 
owledge, a handful of cash, and 
whole lot of guts. 

“Things aren’t that simple any 


‘i 

S Nowadays, the cash and guts 
a! still are essential ingredients, but 
knowledge and experience re- 
 guirements have mushroomed to 
a dizzying levels. A new dealer 
tod: y can’t step into the auto retail 
game prepared only to sell and fix 
~ ears. He or she also must be an able 
manager and must be prepared to 
tisfy the increasingly complex 
standards of government, indus- 
and a much more demanding, 
isticated public. Throw in the 
itional perplexities of inflation 
and a nagging energy problem, and 

the road gets even bumpier. 
Time was, too, a dealer could 
simply pass his business along toa 
son, daughter or other relative 
when he got ready to bow out of 
the picture. But those days are 
e, also. A manufacturer now 
to be thoroughly convinced a 
dealer’s designated successor can 
handle the whole job before a fran- 

chise changes hands. 

These shifting patterns have 
been the cause of increasing con- 
cern to NADA officials in recent 
years. SO much so that, in 1977, 
the Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors appointed a blue ribbon study 
group to evaluate the need and 
demand for a dealership successor 
education program. 

The group’s findings were 
clear-cut: dealers said they 
wanted and would support a 


New automobile dealers can no 
longer step into the business 
prepared only to sell and fix cars. 
They must be ready to face more 
complex, demanding standards 
than their predecessors did. . . 
and the NADA Dealer Candidate 
Academy is designed to get them 
ready for it. 


By Sam E. Polson 


sound training program that 
would prepare successor candi- 
dates for the day they would step 
into the dealer’s shoes. NADA de- 
cided the time was right for such a 
program. 

It fell to the study group to in- 
vestigate and recommend a course 
of training that would best enable 
a candidate to gain a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the skills needed to 


manage today’s complex 
dealership. And it was here that 
General Motors Chairman 


Thomas A. Murphy and Market- 
ing Vice President Bob Burger 
provided an invaluable helping 
hand by offering his corporation's 
complete dealer development 
program at no charge for use as 
NADA’s training course. 

The General Motors program 
was developed over a two-year 
period by the Jam Handy organiza- 
tion, with assistance by the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, at a cost of $1.3 
million. It includes more than 40 
hours of videotaped presentations 
by veteran franchised dealers and 
uses more than 2,000 pages of 
written materials to support 
classroom work. 

After carefully surveying GM’s 
program, the study group recom- 
mended that—with some modi- 
fications—it be adopted as the 
basis for NADA’s successor 
course. The group further recom- 
mended that the program first be 
tested over an 18-month pilot 
phase comprised of approximately 
14 weeks’ classroom instruction 
supported by 64 weeks of con- 
trolled, practical dealership expe- 
rience. The Board of Directors 
concurred and the NADA Dealer 


Candidate Academy was born. 

With this definite course of ac- 
tion determined, NADA moved 
quickly to set the program into 
motion. Classroom facilities were 
arranged at the NADA Education 
Center on the campus of North- 
wood Institute’s Midland, Mich., 
site. NADA Performance Analysis 
Group Consultant John T. Clan- 
cey was appointed Academy Ad- 
ministrator. Students for the pilot 
course were recruited through 
dealers participating in NADA 
Performance Analysis Groups. 

The Dealer Candidate Academy 
convened for the first time January 
7, 1979. 

Now, with more than a third of 
the pilot phase completed, how is 
the Dealer Academy being ac- 
cepted? Probably the best indica- 
tion of that came at the Board of 
Directors’ summer meeting where 
the course was granted official 
status as an ongoing NADA pro- 
gram, open to the full member- 
ship. 

Academy Administrator John 
Clancey recently talked to Au- 
tomotive Executive and outlined 
the course curriculum for NADA 
members who may be interested 
in sponsoring a successor candi- 
date into the program. 

“The overall objective of the 
academy,” explained Clancey at 
the outset, ‘is to train young men 
and women in every single de- 
partment of the dealership. . . to 
bring them to a point where 
they’re qualified to take over a 
franchise and operate it success- 
fully and profitably.” 

To accomplish this objective, 


Clancey said, the 18-month pro- 
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Members of the NADA Dealer C 


gram is divided into eight distinct 
segments of classroom and in- 
dealership activity. The first seg- 
ment is completed right in the 
candidate’s sponsoring dealership 
where he or she undergoes a two- 
week, self-administered orienta- 
tion period. This orientation is 
guided by academy materials de- 
signed to prepare the candidate for 
segments that will follow. 

Included in the program are 
segments on: dealership opera- 
tions; service department and 
body shop; parts department; used 
cars; new cars; business manage- 
ment; and management skills. 
Each segment begins with a week 
to a week-and-a-half of classroom 
instruction and seminars. 

“All of the classroom training 
sessions are very intensive,” said 
Clancey, “generally running 10 to 
12 hours a day.” 

Classroom activity includes 
videotaped presentations of five 
dealers discussing and demon- 
strating how each manages the de- 
partment under study. Five dif- 
ferent dealers are used in each 
segment, not only to assure expo- 
sure to different management 
styles, but also to highlight opera- 
tions which are particularly suc- 
cessful in the department under 
examination. 

Following the showing of these 
tapes, candidates discuss at length 
their personal evaluations of the 
various methods demonstrated. 
They conduct their own dis- 
cussions in turn to assure maxi- 
mum involvement by all partici- 
pants. For review, each candidate 


andidate Academy’s pilot class at Northw 
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John Clancey: ‘Classroom training 
sessions are very intensive.”’ 

receives cassette recordings of the 
audio portion of videotapes shown 
in class. 

In addition to the videotape pre- 
sentations, other devices are em- 
ployed in the learning system. 
Closed circuit television is used, 
with group critiquing, to improve 
communications techniques, ar- 
ticulateness and poise in public 
appearances. Special exercises are 
used to help refine attitudes and 
stimulate quick thinking. 

Guest lecturers and experts 
from dealerships, manufacturers 
and other areas of the business are 
included in seminars where ap- 
propriate. 

Following the completion of 
classroom work for each segment, 
candidates return to their sponsor- 
ing dealerships and pursue a care- 
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ood Institute in Midland, Mich. 


fully structured, closely moni- 
tored hands-on work program. 
These portions of the course are 
aimed at letting candidates expe- 
rience every phase of each 
dealership department including 
the management end. [n- 
dealership periods last anywhere 
from four to 17 weeks, depending 
on the complexities of the de- 
partment involved. 

During these in-dealership 
periods, sponsoring dealerships 
are visited by NADA Dealership 
Management Consultants who 
confer with candidates on as- 
signed work and also brief dealers. 
Also, early in the program, each 
dealership is visited by Clancey to 
assist the dealer in setting up the 
necessary training plans. Deparr- 
ment managers can then be intro. 
duced to the program and prepared 
for their role in supervising the 
work experience. 

‘‘We brief dealers,” explained 
Clancey, ‘‘because they have to be 
aware of just how the program 
works and what’s expected at the 
dealership level... . Candidates 
should have pretty much of a free 
hand around the dealership, py, 
dealers have to supply guidance 
and discipline, when necessary, to 
encourage candidates to follow the 
assignments.” 

As an example of how jp. 
dealership portions of the course 
are handled, Clancey outlined the 
schedule used in the service and 
body shop segment. 

‘‘After we complete a week’s jp. 
struction in service departmen: 
classes at Northwood, the cang)- 
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date has 16 weeks of in-dealership 
ience where he or she goes 
back home and studies key job 
areas in the service department,” 
Clancey said. ‘‘Those areas in- 
clude dispatcher, cashier, war- 
ranty clerk, shop foreman, service 
adyisor-service writer, body shop 
manager, assistant service man- 
and service manager. 

“In each of these key job 
categories, the candidate performs 
for a certain number of days, doing 
everything that each one of those 

le would be responsible for— 
actually, physically performing 
those jobs. 

“They have additional assign- 
ments, too. NADA has im- 
plemented some of its programs 
along with the GM material. Spec- 
ifically, candidates do an NADA 
Service Department study and 
they complete forms on their ser- 
vice operations for a service and 
parts special study. We review 
these assignments—as well as dis- 
cuss what each candidate experi- 
enced—at the next succeeding 
classroom session.”’ 

Clancey feels such discussions 
among the candidates about per- 
sonal experiences are one of the 
real strengths of the Dealer 
Academy program. 

“This is what we call the trans- 
fer of experience learning system,” 
Clancey said, “and it’s simply 
this: one candidate may learn to 
accomplish a specific task or func- 
tion in the dealership a certain 
way while each of the others 
learns perhaps another way of 
doing the same thing. We com- 
municate and compare so we end 
up with maybe 17 or 18 right ways 
of doing something. This way, the 
candidates are exposed to a variety 
of methods and techniques from 
around the country instead of just 
the way it’s always been done in 
their dealerships... . They get a 
better perspective on total 
dealership operation when they 
have this exchange.” 

After administering the pilot 
program for more than six months, 
has Clancey noted any areas in 
which the course might be refined 
for future classes? 

“Yes,” he said, “I think there 
could be some modifications made 
because of the high-caliber candi- 
dates we’re getting. The General 
Motors Dealer Development Pro- 
gram on which the NADA course 
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Dan Kelleher: “It’s definitely worthwhile!” 
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is based is geared toward people 
who are new to the industry. Our 
successor candidates, while 
younger on the average, are usu- 
ally familiar with the business. 
Many are college graduates and 
learn very rapidly. They’ve had 
some years around a dealership 
and basically understand how 
things happen there. What they 
need to learn are the finer details of 
running an automobile dealer- 
ship.” 

What are the major areas of 
progress Clancey has noticed 
among the candidates since the 
beginning of the academy? 

‘They're progressing very 
well,” he answered, ‘‘but I think 
the most significant change has 
been in attitude. I’m getting re- 
ports back from dealers who 
say. . . they (the candidates) are 
coming back into the dealership 
and getting more involved in 
things. They are showing an inter- 
est in the business that they didn’t 
have before.” 
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And what about the candidates 
themselves? Do they feel the 
Dealer Academy is a worthwhile 
program? 

“Yes, I think it’s definitely 
worthwhile,” said Dan Kelleher 
from Kelleher Motor Co. in EI- 
lensburg, Wash. “It’s given me 
some good, positive direc- 
tion.. . . This is a tough program, 
but then this is a tough business 
we're in... . I’d certainly rec- 
ommend the course to others.” 

Richard Dimmit from Larry 
Dimmit Cadillac in Clearwater, 
Fla., said he had no intentions of 
going into the automobile busi- 
ness as a career while in college 
but later changed his mind and 
found he had “to get a whole lot of 
learning in a very short time.” The 
Dealer Academy, he said, was 
providing the answer to that situa- 
tion. 

Dimmit said he thinks the in- 
teraction between candidates at 
the academy is particularly impor- 
tant. “We're all going through the 
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. . . We had one dealer 
who made $3,000 back 
after the first segment 
because his son 
returned to the 
dealership and 
improved his warranty 
system.” 


same things at about the same 
time—running into the same 
problems and frustrations. You 
know, trying to take over a 
dealership isn’t easy... but 
we’re learning a lot from each 
other because we have a free ex- 
change of conversation and ideas 
and it helps to reinforce the whole 
process if you can talk to other 
people who are experiencing the 
same things and can hear the ways 
they’re accomplishing goals.” 

Has Dimmit learned anything at 
the academy he can put into prac- 
tical use at the dealership? 

“Oh, yeah,” he said. “I’ve al- 
ready taken a lot of ideas from our 
service segment and used them. 
It’s changed a lot of my concepts 
on service and I’ve gotten more in- 
volved in the service end of the 
business. I’ve put in some feed- 
back systems so I can get more in- 
formation about what’s happening 
in terms of ROs, sales, employee 
production and things of that na- 
ture.” 

Another pilot phase candidate, 
John Hubler from Hubler Chev- 
rolet in Indianapolis, Ind., said he 
thinks the most important lesson 
he has learned at the academy is 
the need for running a well- 
rounded dealership. 

“All you have to do is take a look 
at the dealership composites we 
study in class,” he said. “I guess 
the average composite has about 
15 to 18 dealerships on it and you 
can see that a lot of people are 
making a lot of money on new car 
sales, but they don’t make much 
anywhere else in the dealership. 
When sales start falling off like 
they have recently, it’s very im- 
portant to be making money in 
every single department... 
parts, service and everything else 
in your dealership has got to carry 
itself.” 

Judging from these comments 
from Kelleher, Dimmit, Hubler 
and others at the Dealer Academy, 
the investment their sponsoring 
dealers have made in the course is 
going to pay off in handsome re- 
turns. And just what does it cost 
for a dealer to sponsor a successor 
candidate into the academy? Rob- 
ert C. Daly, director of NADA’s 
Marketing Division, talked about 
that. 

“Tuition to the academy is 
$5,000,” he said, ‘plus travel costs 
between Northwood and the 
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dealership, and room and board at 
Northwood.” 

Does he feel those fees are a lit- 
tle steep? 

“Well, look at it in the context 
of what it costs a dealer to send a 
son or daughter to a good private 
college,” he said. ‘It’s going to cost 
more than $5,000 each year. 

‘Basically, this is a self- 
contained program that graduates 
the candidate with the ability to 
make it (program costs) back very 
early in the game. I honestly be- 
lieve that just the consultation the 
dealer gets from our management 
consultants, from John Clancey, 
and from what the candidate 
brings back to the dealership with 
him, will pay for the program— 
even if the candidate never be- 
comes a dealer. 

‘Why, we had one dealer who 
made $3,000 back after the firs: 
segment because his son returned 
to the dealership and improved his 
warranty system. Not only did he 
find $3,000 that was floating away 
at the moment, but he changed the 
system so that, over the years 
he’ll have a significant increase in 
warranty gross.” 

According to Daly, dealers soon 
will have the opportunity to make 
application for successor candi- 
dates in new Dealer Candidate 
Academy classes. 

‘We're making plans now for 
another class to start in the fal] of 
this year, another in early 19g9 
and there’s a good chance we’}} 
have another one next spring,” he 
said. Daly also told Automotive 
Executive NADA is considerj 
plans that would place additiona) 
classroom segments in geographic 
areas other than just at Midland 
Mich.—maybe in Texas—py, 
that’s further down the road, 

To be eligible for attendance ay 
the Dealer Academy, successoy 
candidates must have at least » 
high school diploma, be over jg 
years old, and have some experi. 
ence in the dealership. An impar- 
tial selection panel will rate each 
application, Daly emphasized, ang 
select the 20 strongest applicants 
for each class. 

For complete information aboy: 
the NADA Dealer Academy, 
dealers should contact John C]ap. 
cey by calling (703) 821-7216 oy 
write: NADA Dealer Academy 
8400 Westpark Dr., McLean, yA 
22102. & 
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Bill Cosby tells 
why Red Cross needs 


your type of blood. 


“Every day of the week, 
there’s somebody who needs 
our type of blood. 
: Bat the thing about blood 
is: it doesn’t keep very long. 
Which means we’ ve got to 
keep the supply coming con- 
stantly. Donors are needed 
every day. 
“Sorry to say, there are 
never enough donors. 
“In fact, five people out of 
every 100 are doing the whole 


job. That’s right, five percent 
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of the people give 100 percent 
of the blood that’s donated. 
“If you’re between 17 and 
66, and generally healthy. you 
can help change all that. And 
your one blood donation can 
help up tofive people to live. 
“Call your Red Cross Blood 
Center and make a donor 
appointment soon. It’s one way 
you can help keep Red Cross 
ready...to help others.” 


Keep Red Cross ready. 
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mobile dealer is our final link 
to America’s once-proud 
“Yankee trader” tradition. 

The term Yankee trader, in this 
context, of course has little to do 
with geographic origins or prefer- 
ences. Instead, it’s used to typify 
the dogged spirit associated with 
those legendary New Englanders 
whose livelihood depended solely 
upon their own wily resourceful- 
ness and practical, hardheaded 
j ment. 
ay’: independent auto 
dealer perhaps embodies those 

ed qualities more so than any 
other ‘‘trader’’ on the current 
American scene. Shunning what 
he perceives are the fetters of fran- 
chise agreements and factory di- 
rection, the independent sees 
himself clinging to those fading 
colonial traits and facing the con- 
siderable challenges of the used 
car market on his own terms. 

In this era of growing govern- 
ment and consumerist activity in 
the auto retail industry, however, 
some view the independent dealer 
as a truly endangered species. 
Maybe that’s why increasing 
numbers of independents are turn- 
ing to the National Independent 
Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion—or NIADA—as a means of 
unifying their efforts and making 
their common interests known 
where it counts. 

But don’t get the idea these 
dealers are uniting at the expense 
of their own self-reliance. It’s 
more like they’re relying on 
NIADA to provide a forum for pro- 
claiming their ‘declaration of in- 

dents”. 

NIADA is no fledgling organiza- 
tion just getting its feet off the 
ground. It was formed in the mid- 
1940s with the idea of combating 
certain post-WW II regulations 
many independents felt were 
strangling their businesses. 
Growth in the association, how- 
ever, was gradual until latter day 
government mandates—along 
with other market factors— 

ked renewed vitality and more 
than doubled NIADA’s ranks in 
the past four years or so. Member- 
ship now stands at approximately 
8,500 and is growing all the time. 

The association’s average 
member is 47 years old and oper- 
ates a 2.5-employee operation. 
With a staff of this limited size, it’s 


] t’s been said the modern auto- 


imperative for the dealer to be 
more personally involved with 
day-to-day operations than his 
larger, franchised counterpart is. 

There are some franchised new 
car dealers who hold associate 
status in NIADA, but the bulk of 
the membership is comprised of 
dealers without franchise ties: 
wholesalers; used car retailers; 
and some auction people. 

NIADA headquarters is located 
in Raleigh, N.C., where Daniel C. 
Ray II has served as executive di- 
rector since June of 1978. Ray is no 
newcomer to this sort of endeavor, 
having held the post of assistant 
director and governmental rela- 
tions manager for the Raleigh 
Chamber of Commerce for eight 
years at one span in his career. 
Prior to taking the NIADA execu- 
tive directorship, he was deputy 
state treasurer and special assis- 
tant to the treasurer of North 
Carolina. 

Currently heading up the dealer 
body of the association is Presi- 
dent Joe Eikenberg of Baltimore, 
Md. Eikenberg has been an 
NIADA director since 1957 and 
has served the Maryland indepen- 
dent dealers association as secre- 
tary, treasurer, vice president 
(three times), president (three 
times), and has served his state 
board for 21 years. He was the first 
recipient of the National Quality 
Dealer of the Year award. 

Recently, automotive executive 
visited both Raleigh and Baltimore 
to talk with these two NIADA of- 
ficials about their organization, 
the way in which independent and 
franchised dealers can comple- 
ment each other, and about the 
auto retail industry in general. 

Speaking of NIADA’s relation- 
ship with NADA, Dan Ray said he 
saw an opportunity for a very good 
working relationship between the 
two associations in a number of 
areas. 

“Our organization—primarily 
because of the nature of its 
members—is more grass roots ori- 
ented,” said Ray, “while NADA 
deals more in the areas of federal 
and manufacturer-related matters. 
I would see a good interrelation- 
ship. We could sort of scratch each 
other’s back.” 

One specific area in which 
NIADA and NADA are working 
toward the same goal is combating 
the Federal Trade Commission’s 


By Dave Conrad 


proposed used car sticker rule. 

‘When I took this job in June 
1978,” explained Ray, “we were in 
a sort of limbo with the FTC on the 
proposed used car trade rule. We 
got hit hard. They (the FTC) pro- 
posed an inspection that would 
involve some five dozen mechani- 
cal checks and a force of warranty. 
We were given six days in which to 
prepare our case against the rule. 

“We didn’t have an attorney. We 
had somewhat depended upon the 
good offices of NADA to represent 
some of our sentiment, but that 
really didn’t give us the stature we 
felt was necessary. We felt the 
Stature we wanted would be 
helpful not only to ourselves, but 
to NADA and the others who were 
already involved. We had to find 
an attorney, crank up a media 
campaign and organize some grass 
roots lobbying. 

“We started working with some 
of NADA’s legislative people and 
contacted the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. SBA felt we had a 
legitimate grievance and they 
agreed to get in on it. NADA was 
probably pleased to see us enter 
into the trade rule thing because 
we got out to the public... . We 
went out and gathered 63,000 
signatures of people protesting 
this trade rule because they real- 
ized the burden of its cost ulti- 
mately would come back to 
them.” 

The increased cost, Ray pointed 
out, would be the result of inspec- 
tions necessitated by the FTC rule 
if it were put in effect as proposed. 

“If you put that warranty on a 
used car,” said Ray, ‘a dealer 
would almost have to take the ve- 
hicle completely apart and put it 
back together again in order to pro- 
tect himself. And that would be 
costly. It would cost several 
hundred dollars. Then, when you 
start multiplying that times a mil- 
lion cars sold each year, you're get- 
ting up into the billions of dollars. 
When you start talking—not 
millions—billions, you get Con- 
gress’ attention.” 

Ray sees the effects of the pro- 
posed FTC sticker rule going far 
beyond just problems created for 
dealers who sell used cars. He 
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foresees problems for the nation’s 
economy as a whole. 

“When a lot of economically 
disadvantaged people make an au- 
tomobile purchase, they just 
barely make it. And, in some 
cases, those people have to have a 
car to keep their job. If you in- 
crease that purchase price just to 
satisfy a nonessential regulation, 
you may just put those people on 
the public dole.” 

Looking at the national condi- 
tion in general, Ray said he thinks 
the country is “regulation-crazy”’. 

‘Certain guidelines and re- 
quirements must be met in order 
to serve society’s goals and objec- 
tives,’’ Ray admitted, ‘but, at the 
same time, I don’t think you 
should cripple the economic 
mechanism we have in the free en- 
terprise system by destroying in- 
centives.”’ 

It’s Ray’s opinion that gov- 
ernmental intervention is dulling 
America’s incentives and, 
thereby, affecting initiative and 
productivity. 

‘‘We've got to become more 
realistic in our expectations of 
what the government can do,” he 
said. 

The auto retail industry— 
particularly the used car dealer—is 
in a good position to educate the 
public about many of our coun- 
try’s problems and how the free 
enterprise system can help solve 
them, Ray said. 

“We need a real reordering of 
priorities,” he said, “and I think 
that’s going to have to come from 
the grass roots. That’s why I really 
believe, if our timing’s not too 
late, the used car industry can 
have an impact.. . . There are a 
lot of used car dealers in this coun- 
try and, if we learn the grass roots 
political process, we can be effec- 
tive.” 

But to be effective, Joe Eiken- 
berg said the used car dealer is 
going to have to surmount the 
problem of image. ‘Dealers, in the 
last 10 years, have upgraded their 
facilities and become active in 
their communities,” Eikenberg 
said, ‘‘but, for some reason, we’re 
having a hard time getting this 
across to the public. We hope to 
use more public relations and 
other programs to bring our people 
before the public.” 

In spite of an uncertain market 
created by energy problems, used 


car dealers still appear to be confi- 
dent, Ray said. He points to 
NIADA’s national convention in 
Atlanta last March as an indica- 
tion of the dealer’s spirit. In addi- 
tion to attendance being the 
largest ever at a convention, Ray 
said there was a definite sense of 
enthusiasm and unity. He said he 
felt the independents’ faith in 
their association was bolstered by 
its growth and the unity displayed 
in opposing the FTC rule. 

‘“There’s a lot of autonomy in 
the association among the states,”’ 
explained Ray. ‘This is good in 
some respects and not so good in 
others.. . . Because there was an 
earlier concern to have a lot of rep- 
resentation on our board, the rep- 
resentation has proliferated to the 
extent that now it’s almost impos- 
sible to make any substantial 
progress. I think the association’s 
aware of this. It’s now just a matter 
of trying to retrench and do some- 
thing about it.’’ 

Each of the state chapters has its 
own officers and board of directors 
with the state participating in the 
national association based on its 
membership. Annually, the 
NIADA Board of Directors elects 
eight officers: a president, five vice 
presidents, a secretary and a trea- 
surer. The outgoing president be- 
comes Chairman of the Board, 
creating a nine-man executive 
committee. 

‘In addition to the executive 
committee,’”’ Ray outlined, “each 
state is entitled to one representa- 
tive on the Board of Directors for 
each 50 members. That’s fair, but 
it needs to be adjusted because of 
the growth. 
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Joe Eikenberg 


Basically, the responsibilities of 
board members are to receive 
input from dealers they are repre- 
senting, to seek information about 
how dealers feel about certain js. 
sues, and to consider major g 
objectives and directions in which 
the organization should be goj 

Ray has some definite fee}; 
about what those objectives and 
directions should be. “In the next 
few years,” he said, “our efforts are 
going to be strongly centered 
around promoting consumer ae- 
ceptance of the used car dealer and 
promoting professionalism 
our members. I think this is goj 
to require new thoughts on some 
of the methods and procedures 
used by dealers. It won’t necessary 
ily call fora renaissance, but it wi)) 
call for an awakening!” 

Can NIADA and its members 
accomplish these goals? Ray is 
pragmatic but optimistic aboug jy 
“I don’t have a magic Wand ¢o 
wave,” he said. ‘““No one does. I 
think the best way for us to work 
out all these things is to do just 
that—work them out!” 

Joe Eikenberg echoes this 
timism when summing wp his 
views on the independent dealer 
body he represents: “The jnde- 
pendent dealer prides himsel¢ o» 
the fact that he is independens 
He’s an eternal optimist—] 
he has to be to get in this type of 
business. He’s selling a used prod 
uct that isn’t perfect even when 
it's new, but it meets the transpor 
tation needs of the bulk of ¢he 
American people. We serve a very 
useful purpose.” 

Now, that’s the spirit of the true 
Yankee trader. A 
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make its mark nationally and 

reach its full potential, it must 
take advantage of every opportu- 
nity presented to do just that. 
Therefore, it would be beneficial 
to place the National Automobile 
Dealers Charitable Foundation in 
perspective so you might seriously 
consider continued support or ini- 
tial interest. 

Public image. For decades, 
dealers have said more should be 
done to strengthen our public 
image and many wholeheartedly 
agree with this contention. How- 
ever, the lasting way for this to be 
accomplished has to be by way of 
good works. It falls in line that 
lasting credibility is received by 
doing good things as opposed to 
asking that people think well of an 
individual, group or association. 
Creating a favorable public image 


| f this great industry of ours is to 


is no different than anything 
else—you have to make the in- 
vestment in order to receive the 
benefits. 

Furthermore, other institutions 
have shown that it is possible to 
garner a favorable national public 
image, but it also cannot be ac- 
complished overnight. It takes 
time, money, perseverance and 
dedication. These ingredients are 
well exemplified in our industry 
so we readily have the tools avail- 
able. By sincerely utilizing all 
tools available, in time we could 
become as well known as the Na- 
tional Football League and the 
Shrine for national programs. 
These organizations have done so 
many outstanding things that they 
are probably two of the greatest 
examples to highlight and emu- 
late. As you watch television the 
next few months you'll be con- 
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stantly reminded of what we Say 
here. 

Many organizations have as an 
avowed purpose the promotion of 
a mere favorable public image. 
This is what associations do be- 
cause they have the advantage of 
using collective resources as op- 
posed to the individual trying to 
promote something on his own. 
And when you consider the oppor- 
tunities available due to the com. 
munications mechanisms avyaj]- 
able to this industry, there’s just 
no reason why the new car and 
truck dealers of America couldn't 
be the most favorably regarded 
business group in the United 
States. Certainly it won’t be done 
overnight, but that should serve as 
no excuse nor deter us from serj- 
ously beginning to change the 
situation. 

Already, we've seen evidence 
that NADCF grants have Created a 
more favorable image in specific 
locales. With that in mind, we 
offer you this opportunity to 
peruse this Annual Report which 
serves as proof positive. 

Tax deductible. Since the foun- 
dation is recognized by the Inter. 
nal Revenue Service as a S01(3)(c} 
organization, your contributions 
are tax deductible. So, it’s possible 
to utilize personal as well as cor- 
porate deductions in line with feq- 
eral law. 

Presently, one of the main fund 
raising activities is the Founders 
Program. Many have already con. 
tributed or pledged $1,000 to the 
foundation. Any individual, com- 
pany or association contribut; 
that amount through 1982 sha]] be 
forever prominently listed as a 
Founder. (Should you care to make 
a pledge, we’re talking about $250 
per year through 1982.) 

Other levels of giving are: Hon- 
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orary Trustee, Benefactor, As- 
sociate, Patron, Friend and Sus- 
taining Member. For further in- 
formation, do feel free to contact 
the foundation and we shall be 
happy to discuss these categories 
in detail. They would be excellent 
to consider for estate planning 
purposes so we would be able to 
provide your attorneys or accoun- 
tants with appropriate informa- 
tion. 

Primary areas of involvement. 
In applying to the IRS for tax 
exempt status, it was necessary to 
state our areas of activities. The 
primary ones are: Emergency 
Medical Care; Economic Educa- 
tion and the Private Sector of 
Higher Education. The supporting 
rationale for participation in these 
is as follows: 

Emergency Medical Care—It 
highlights the importance of the 
motor vehicle to that health care 
delivery system. . 

Joint Council on Economic 
Education—It has state affiliates 
in more than 90 percent of the 
states and they serve to teach the 
teacher the value of the private en- 
terprise system. Teacher in turn 
will teach the students. 

This industry should be in the 
vanguard of the tremendous effort 
to strengthen the private sector. 
Think what this country would be 
like without private institutions. 
Competition, freedom to choose 
and the right of individual self- 
determination are values we 
should continue to cherish and 
protect. The strengthening of the 
private sector of our society is 
what’s going to make the public 
sector far more sensitive and ac- 
countable to the overall direction 
this country must take. If some of 
the private institutions had never 
had an opportunity to establish 


themselves, we would never be 
the great country we are today and 
that is why it’s important to em- 
phasize some areas of involve- 
ment. 

Economic education certainly is 
one because more needs to be done 
to graduate students who are 
economically literate. These 
people shall become the genera- 
tions of voters in the future so they 
should have an understanding of 
costs and benefits. 

Concerning the private sector of 
higher education, read this pro- 
found statement by one of the na- 
tion’s foremost management ex- 
perts who is presently Clarke Pro- 
fessor of Social Science at the 
Claremont Graduate School, Pro- 
fessor Peter Drucker: 

“We need your support and we 
deserve it not because of the job 
we do, but because you need us. 
You need our product, both in 
terms of human resource and in 
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terms of educational leadership 
and imagination which you are 
not going to get any other place. 

“And, you need us because if 
the private college goes, I’m not so 
sure that business as the only 
non-governmental institution of 
this society, is going to be around 
very long. It’s going to be awfully 
lonely, I can tell you that. And 
awfully exposed. And I don’t have 
to tell you there are enough people 
around who think that any sign of 
diversity in our society is wrong, 
wicked and sinful. There are 
enough of them around. 

“And, so you need us because 
we are your best protection. If we 
go, you are naked to your 
enemies.”’ 

Totality of effort. No one in- 
dividual, association or group can 
accomplish this program alone. 
However, if we utilize our collec- 
tive resources into one precise 
purpose, we can make a far greater 
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Webster County (Iowa) Red Cross receives a Resusci Anne mannequin 


impact. This is another reason for 
having the Charitable Foundation 
address national needs. Our pro- 
grams will give us the opportunity 
to utilize the grassroots in the area 
of awarding grants. State and local 
associations continue to be the 
front line ambassadors for this 
great industry so it’s natural that 
they be given the leadership role in 
making the presentations. 

Independent College Funds of 
America—Represented here are 
39 state and regional affiliates in- 
volving more than 520 indepen- 
dent/private colleges and univer- 
sities. We have wonderful public 
colleges and universities, but the 
element of competition the pri- 
vate sector helps to present really 
benefits society in the final analy- 
sis. Good competition never hurt 
anyone—that’s why we should be 
involved. 

Northwood Institute—Because 
of its automotive courses, we 
should do all possible to 
strengthen such a program for the 
future benefit of our industry. 

Junior Achievement—It doesn’t 
just talk the private-competitive 
enterprise system, it involves the 
students in actually starting, run- 
ning and dissolving a business en- 
terprise. Be it service or product re- 
lated the students learn through 
first-hand experience what it’s 
like to be an entrepreneur. 

Study the history of the private 
sector in our country and you'll 
find that its survival is the real 
long-range issue we're all facing in 
the final analysis this very day. 
Here’s something which should be 
terribly provocative. It’s taken 
from an annual report by Alan 
Pifer of the Carnegie Corp., enti- 
tled, The Jeopardy of the Private 
Institutions. 

“Private nonprofit institutions 
serving the public good are one of 
those special features of American 
life so much taken for granted 
they have long since become 
obscured in a haze of familiarity,” 
states Pifer. ‘‘And yet, if one has 
occasion to observe life in a nation 
where all activities are functions 
either of the state or of a single, 
authorized political party, the 
value of independent private in- 
stitutions, to our perception of a 
good society, becomes freshly and 
arrestingly apparent.”’ 

Another activity which will cer- 


tainly highlight the totality of ef- 
fort within the industry is the 
Challengers Program. It was fea- 
tured at the 1979 NADA Conven- 
tion with the announcement that 
Kenny Kent of Evansville, Ind., 
was the first Challenger and de- 
sires to find at least 99 more. 
Again, this demonstrates that we 
are only limited by the extent of 
our imagination. 

Supplemental. It should be well 
recognized that the NADCF is 
supplementary as you would 
think in terms of supplemental in- 
surance. Naturally, the dealer’s 
immediate community has to be 
his number one interest when it 
comes to philanthropy and “‘pay- 
ing dues’ to his community. 
However, there’s also the point 
that should be made relative to the 
ability to do more than we have 
done. Research has been fairly 
well substantiated that the busi- 
ness community generally does 
not even utilize its full tax-free 
giving capacity. And the same 
would undoubtedly be true of our 
industry since we would possibly 
reflect the national average. The 
point is simply that the 5 percent 
corporate profit tax exemption is 
not even utilized to the half-way 
mark, That underscores well why 
more can be done and we should 
take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. 

Builder of the industry. Do you 
desire to do something nationally 
about our industry’s public image? 
Take heed then of this opportu- 
nity. It’s urgent that you become 
involved in the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Charitable Founda- 
tion, 

The trustees sincerely believe 
that there exists one tremendous 
opportunity to build greater public 
recognition for our industry by 
way of this foundation. Things 
will not be changed overnight, but 
by making the effort, they will 
come about in time. New car and 
truck dealers are committed in- 
dividuals, persistent and can see 
the long run. So, we ask you to at 
least consider at this point to help 
the industry by becoming a 
BUILDER of the INDUSTRY. 

In conclusion, here’s a thought- 
ful reminder: Socrates said: 

‘The way to gain a good reputa- 
tion is to endeavor to be what you 
desire to appear.” 
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Colorado: George Irvin 
Denver; +George L. Irvin*, Denver 

Connecticut: Malcolm s_ ; 
Greenwich. =F 

Delaware: Anthony Ursomarso* 
mington. 2 

District of Columbia: Northeast F 
Inc.; Automotive Trade Association, 
tional Capitol Area‘, 

Florida: ie Automobile 
sociation"; Lloyd Buick-Cadj Z 
Daytona Beach; Donald Soon 
Tampa; Shaw & Keeter Motor Oo" 
Gainesville; South Florida Aute 
Dealers Association’, 

Georgia: Benson Chevrolet Co. Re 
Georgia Automobile Dealers Ascoes 
Nalley Chevrolet, Inc., Atlanta : 
White Ford, Inc., Atlanta. y 

Hawaii: Hawaii Automobile Deales 
sociation". 
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* Pledge paid 
+ In Memoriam 


“Yan E. Gates*, South Bend; 
C Kent*, Evansville; Joseph E. 


Evansville. 

Mary Hartwig Datsun, Inc., lowa 
Motors, Inc.", lowa City; Lee 
xs, 1; lowa Automo- 
~ Association*; McEleney 
~ Donald D. McGurk, 


‘Motor Car Dealers As- 
Stout, Jr.*, Wichita. 

-Haggin & Cooper, 
. Rhodes, Sr., 


A. Feiber, Bogalusa; 
Automobile Dealers Associa- 
Greater New Orleans New Car 


Association”. . 
Louis Chevrolet, Inc., Lewiston; 
Chevrolet, Inc., South Portland; 


-ale4e Automobile Dealers Association’. 


sbile Co., Marlow Heights; 
ylor Printing a Pee 


Nathan Shulman, Hing- 


; Fund”, Detroit; Jack Dem- 


Inc., Wayne; Detroit Auto 
Ss Associati 


Bielfield*, Detroit; 


on”; Reed T. Draper’, 
P Motor Co.*, Detroit; Gen- 
Foundation’, Detroit; Michi- 
Automobile Dealers Association’; 
" Peck Chevrolet”, Farmington Hills. 
4: Edward R. Rikess, Inver 


Motor Co., Green- 
: Kossman’s*, Cleveland; Mississippi 
Dealers Association". 
J. A. Collum, Comfort Sea 
Missouri Automobile 
bs ous Mr. and Mrs. Jerrold 
t, Trenton; Universal Underwrit- 
. ng + ae Co., Great Falls; 
Automobile Dealers Associa- 


Pozzi Motors, Inc., Carson City. 
Hampshire: Banks Chevrolet- 


— 


a 


Cadillac, Inc., Concord; Portsmouth Motor 
Mart, Inc., Portsmouth. 

New Jersey: Downs Ford, Inc.*, Toms 
River; Joseph T. Hahn*, West Caldwell; 
Stewart C. Holman, Pennsauken; New Jer- 
sey Automobile Dealers Association"; 
Rohrer Chevrolet Co., Camden; Walter W. 
Stillman, Alpine; Thomson Volkswagen, 
Morristown; Warren Volkswagen-Audi, 
Inc., Washington. 

New Mexico: Ziems Motor Co., 
Farmington. 


New York: +Wesley B. Van Benschoten, 
Albany; +G. Walter Hoselton*, East 
Rochester; +Eugene L. Malise*, Brooklyn; 
Wendell H. Miller, Binghamton; Myrtle 
Motors Corp., Maspeth; M. H. (Doc) 
Yager", Niskayuna. 

North Carolina: Bryan Pontiac-Cadillac, 
Inc.*, Fayetteville; Crescent Ford, Inc., 
High Point; George W. Lyles*, High Point; 
North Carolina Automobile Dealers As- 
sociation". 

North Dakota: Corwin-Churchill 
Motors, Inc., Bismarck; McDougall Chev- 
rolet, Inc., Oakes; Charles J. Whittey’, 
Bismarck. 

Ohio: Automobile Dealers Education 
and Assistance Fund*, Cleveland; Cleve- 
land Automobile Dealers Association*; Mr. 
and Mrs. James R. Garfield II, Aurora; Ebb 
Glockner, Portsmouth; Burton W. Green- 
wald, Akron; Tom Lavery Chevrolet, Al- 
liance; Samuel L. Marshall*, Mayfield 
Heights; Qua Buick, Inc., Cleveland; West 
Park Chevrolet, Inc.*, Cleveland; Walker & 
Battat Ford, Newark; Birkett L. Williams’, 
Cleveland. 


Oklahoma: Doenges Ford-Toyota’, 
Bartlesville; Morris Chevrolet, Inc.*, Okla- 
homa City. 

Oregon: Capital Chevrolet-Cadillac, 
Salem; Lester D. Green, Salem; Oregon Au- 
tomobile Dealers Association; Lyman 
Slack Chevrolet, Portland. 


Pennsylvania: Charles A. Bott", 
Philadelphia; Henry Faulkner, Jr.*, 
Huntington Valley; Pennsylvania Au- 
tomotive Association’; Jim Sarvas Dodge, 
Inc., Sharon; Robert B. Shively, Cham- 
bersburg; Sutliff Chevrolet Company’, 
Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island: Barry Pontiac-Buick, Inc., 
Newport. 

South Carolina: Hancock Buick Co.", 
Columbia; Pulliam Motor Co.*, Columbia; 
South Carolina Automobile Dealers As- 
‘sociation. 


ONTRIBUTORS 


South Dakota: Henry A. Billion, Sioux 
Falls; Miller Brothers Auto Co., Inc., Win- 
ner. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga Auto Trade As- 
sociation*; Frank C. Davis, Nashville; 
Lucas Chevrolet-Cadillac, Inc., Columbia; 
Tennessee Automotive Association". 

Texas: W. O. Bankston", Dallas; Houston 
Automobile Dealers Association*; Don 
McMillian Ford, Inc., Houston; John H. 
Nash, Jr.*, Austin; Gordon Rountree 
Motors Ltd.*, Waco; Texas Automobile 
Dealers Association*; Sam White Olds- 
mobile Co.*, Houston. 

Utah: Jerry Hayes, Salt Lake City; John S. 
Hinckley, Ogden; Don Showalter, Vernal. 

Virginia: Central Motor Co., Springfield; 
H. E. Derrick, Lexington; William C. 
Hamilton, NADA; Paul R. Lauritzen, 
Glouster; Lindsay Cadillac, Alexandria; 
+C. T. Lindsay, Sr.*, Alexandria; NADA 
Used Car Guide Co.*; +Joseph S. Parren, 
NADA; Petersburg Motor Co., Inc., 
Petersburg; Rosenthal Chevrolet Co.*, Ar- 
lington; Stohlman Oldsmobile, Inc., 
Alexandria; John C. Swanson, Danville. 

Washington: Bowen Scarff Ford, Inc., 
Kent; Mallon Motors, Inc., Tacoma; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert P. Mallon*, Tacoma; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Mallon*, Tacoma; Harry 
L. Wilson", Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
T. Moser, Tacoma; +Truman Wursten 
Moser, Tacoma; Washington State Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association". 

West Virginia: Paul Cole, Jr., Bluefield; 
William C. Turnbull*, Huntington. 

Wisconsin: Bryden Motors, Inc.*, Beloit; 
Thorstad Chevrolet, Inc.*, Madison; Tom 
Tombola Ford, Inc.*, Cadott; Wisconsin 
Automobile & Truck Dealers Association’. 

Wyoming: Ed Hammer, Inc. Sheridan. 


Contributors 
American Hardware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Ashley Ford Sales, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Bryan Chevrolet, Inc., 
Metairie, La.; George Wall 
Lincoln-Mercury, Shrewsbury, N.]J.; 
+R. B. Callaway, Denver, Colo.; 
+Elizabeth $. Haldeman, Denver, Colo.; 
+Robert G. Stovall, Jr., Denver, Colo.; John 
P. Lynch Family Foundation, Chicago, Ill.; 
R. K. Mathison, Ames, Iowa; Vaughan 
Chevrolet-Cadillac, Lynchburg, Va. 


Challengers 
A Very Special Program 
No. 1: Kenneth C. Kent*, Evansville, Ind. 


Building by Giving. . . 


The following organizations have 
received grants from the National 
Automobile Dealers Charitable 
Foundation: 

Emergency Medical Field. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, Emergency Medical 
Association; Webster County 
Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Citizens 
for CPR, Inc., Salem, Ore.; Fairfax 
County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, Fairfax, Va.; Honolulu 
Emergency Medical Program, 
Hawaii; Marin County Heart As- 
sociation, Calif.; Whatcom 
County CPR Training Program, 


Wash.; YMCA, Sheridan, Wyo.; 
Ulster County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, Kingston, 
N.Y.; School of Nursing, Delta 
State University, Cleveland, 
Miss.; Sanford Public Schools, 
Sanford, Me.; St. Joseph Hospital, 
Lancaster, Pa.; Baystate Medical 
Center, Springfield, Mass.; Hills- 
borough County Heart Associa- 
tion, Tampa, Fla.; Limestone Vol- 
unteer Fire Department, Peoria, 
Ill.; University of Kentucky, Ash- 
land Community College, Ash- 
land, Ky.; Marion County Ambu- 
lance District, Hannibal, Mo.; 
Ambulance Division, Watts Hos- 


Grant presentation to the Georgia Council on Economic Education, Atlanta 


pital, Durham, N.C.; Ashtabula 
County Chapter of the American 
Red Cross, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Joint Council on Economic 
Education. Georgia Joint Council] 
on Economic Education; Georgia 
Council on Economic Education, 
Atlanta; New Jersey Joint Council] 
on Economic Education, Trenton. 

Independent Colleges Fund. 
New England College Fund, Inc., 
Boston; Virginia Foundation for 
Independent Colleges, Lynchburg, 
Northwood Institute, Midland, 
Mich. 
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New England College Fund, Inc. 
receives Independent Colleges Fund 
grant 
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Presentation of grant to Northwood Institute, Midland, Mich. 


Grant presentation t 
Hillsborough County (Fla.) Red Cross Trenton 


Emergency Medical Field grant to 


«7. Crp Ore; 42 > Fd 


LEGEND: Economic Education Grant 


Cardiac-Pulmonary Resuscitation @) 
Training Mannequin Grant Private Higher Education Grant 


8400 WESTPARK DRIVE, McLEAN, VIRGINIA 2210 2 


e’re Not Just 
ealers.... 


We're 


Transportation 
pecialists! 


Modern automotive dealers in this day and age do more than 


simply deliver Detroit’s products. They are in the business 
of selling transportation to the public. 


By Frank C. Davis Jr. 


Ithough I am what is known 

as a franchised new car 

dealer, I am inclined to 
think of myself asa transportation 
specialist. Automobile dealers do 
for more than delivering the prod- 
ucts of the factories in Detroit, 
Flint, Lansing, etc. There are 
times, 1 am sure, when many of us 
wish our business was, indeed, 
that simple. 

The modern dealer is actually a 
manager of resources and this 
tends to remove him from much of 
the day-to-day operations. We are 
aware of the profit centers, Or cer 
tainly those areas within our or- 

-»ations Which should gener- 
ate a profit. But, just how much do 
we know about what is taking 
place in this business which quite 
frequently bears our name! . 

Let me illustrate this point. A 
dealer friend recently called me. 
He lives in another part of the 
country, but his dealership is not 
so different from ours. In the 
course of conversation, he told me 


of an incident he had just experi- 
enced, one which left him a bit un- 
easy and, at least temporarily, 
somewhat embarrassed. There 
was a car in their used car inven- 
tory which he was anxious to sell. 
Ata social function, a friend asked 
him if he knew of anyone who had 
such a car for sale. My friend was 
more than happy to reply he had 
just the car and would be pleased 
to show him the automobile the 
next day which happened to be 
Sunday. 

The two met at the dealership 
the next day and the owner 
showed his friend the car and then 
offered him a ride. . . “as soon as 
he could get the keys.” After a long 
search, he found them. In fact, it 
occurred to him there was much 
he did not know about his used car 
operation. 

He fully understood he was a 
used car dealer as well as anew car 
dealer. His main concern was the 
DOC sheet. He also knew that he 
did not especially want to be in- 


volved in used cars. He just didn’t 
like the way it sounded: ‘‘used 
cars”. But, he is a practical man 
and understands that it is in his 
best interest to become better ac- 
quainted with this important part 
of his business. The final wash-out 
profit becomes a reality. 

Well, his story gave me cause to 
think about myself and what it is I 
doin this place where I spend most 
of my awake hours. Have I also be- 
come a money manager rather 
than a well-balanced transporta- 
tion specialist? Are there parts of 
our business I unknowingly avoid? 
Used cars give me no problem, 
that’s how I started in business, 
but what of other areas? Indeed, 
how long has it been since Frank 
Davis actually sold a car without 
assistance. I mean sold one. . . 
the whole thing? 

This you can rely on: without 
interfering in the established 
routines of our operation, I intend 
to be an occasional salesman on 
both new and used cars. Quite 
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candidly, Iintend to become better 
acquainted with our entire opera- 
tion and I am on fairly close terms 
with it as it is. A dealer can, if he 
chooses, delegate authority but, as 
long as his name is on the fran- 
chise agreement, he cannot dele- 
gate responsibility. 

Let me return to my earlier 
statement that I regard new car 
dealers as_ transportation 
specialists. I should like to amplify 
that even though I know I will be 
saying nothing new. We not only 
stock an inventory of new and 
used cars, but we endeavor to 
match the buyer to the car. At 
least that is the approach we take. 
The truly successful dealer is he 
who sells a car with which the 
buyer will be happy, or at least 
satisfied. We sometimes help a 
customer dispose of his old car by 
wholesaling it “out front’. A car 
which, for one reason or another, 
we do not wish to take in our in- 
ventory. 

In other situations, it may be 
beneficial to persuade a customer 
he should use his car as a trade-in 
when he intended to buy from us 
on a “straight sale” basis and sell 
his old car to someone else. It 
would be to our benefit IF we can 
take the trade and sell it—either to 
our customer’s prospect or to 
someone else—at a reasonable 


profit. 

Consider the parts inventory we 
stock. The costly service depart- 
ment. We provide financing. We 
arrange for insurance. Many of us 
are involved in leasing and daily 
rentals. We are in an integrated 
people-moving business and, if we 
are doing our jobs correctly, we 
are, indeed, transportation 
specialists. 

Do you remember the stock 
reply of your childhood—“‘If 
you're so smart how come you 
ain’t rich?” Well, when we con- 
sider the state of the automotive 
retailing business at this time, we 
must wonder how in the world so 
many specialists find themselves 
in so much difficulty. What has 
happened to these thousands of 
specialists who are apparently 
dealing in the wrong car at the 
right time? Are we victims of a 
system over which we have little 
or no control? There are those who 
feel that way. They contend that 
we are given the responsibility to 
sell a product to a consumer, yet 
we have no influence over the de- 
sign of the product; over the over- 
all volume; or over the product 
mix. These determinations are 
usually made by those well re- 
moved from the firing line. 

The situation is comparable to 
war. The strategists draw up the 
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plans and those of us in the tactical] 
area must execute them. The sys- 
tem usually functions adequately 
until an unforeseen external factor 
is inserted. Then, the first to feel 
the effect is the dealer, the guy on 
point. The manufacturers, further 
upstream and with their own set of 
unique problems, continue to pro- 
duce cars which cannot be sold. 
thus making a bad situation 
worse. 

I recently attended a meeting in 
which representatives of several 
manufacturers were present. The 
clear word was, “We will continue 
to manufacture big cars this 
year. . .and next year as well.” Jr 
was further observed there was no 
real choice. They were commit- 
ted. We left the meeting with the 
understanding that, “They’l] 
make them and we'll sel] 
them. . . one way or another.” 
Heaven help dealers who don’t 
have a balanced operation with at 
least five profit centers. 

So, here we are in August 1979 (I 
mention the date because who 
knows what will take place be- 
tween August | and September |?) 
with record inventories of big cars 
for which there is relatively little 
demand. These big cars will haye 
to be sold by us—the transporta- 
tion specialists—and the sooner 
the better, because the 1980s can’ 


be held off forever. 

There are many obstacles in the 
way of selling these cars and each 
ef us knows what they are: the 
crisis situation precipitated by an 
uncertain gasoline supply that 
was, and is, the real kick in the 
head; the higher cost of gasoline at 
the pump. (But, gasoline has ac- 
tually risen less in price over the 
past five years than many other 
goods or services); there is now the 
fear of recession. (Are we actually 
in one and, if so, how long will it 
last?), social pressures are arising 
which result in many turning 
away from the so-called ‘‘big, gas- 

zling car’”—even when many 
of the late model big cars are as 
economical with fuel as some of 
the highly touted imports; then, 
there is pressure from the govern- 
ment, state and federal, but espe- 
cially the latter. | 

The net result of these factors is 
the astonishing deterioration in 
yalues for bigger used cars. Our 
ability to make a deal on anew Car 
when a big used car is offered in 
trade is VeTy limited. I find myself 
reluctant to accept these signifi- 
cant deficits and it is not hard to 
sympathize with the customer 
who leaves with his older car be- 
cause he cannot afford to trade up 


to anew Car. 
There are many of us who have 


cursed those of the news media 
because, although they may not 
have started the fire, they have 
sure fanned the blaze. But the de- 
gree of overkill with regard to the 
“dinosaurs from Detroit’’ can be a 
blessing in disguise. Although 
many new Car prospects are 
genuinely shocked at the devalua- 
tion of their car, there are others 
who are relieved that their old 
sleds have any value at all. Instead 
of owning a worthless hulk, as 
many of our objective reporters 
would have them believe, they are 
happy to learn that their car is still 
valuable and many feel as if they 
have found a substantial sum of 
money. A situation like this is a 
happy one with both sides win- 
ning. 

These same objective reporters 
forget that they also are “own- 
ers’’ and may have cost them- 
selves many dollars. Their cars 
make up a good part of their net 
worth. 

There is no question that busi- 
ness is anything but good—I mean 
for those of us who are just plain 
domestic dealers and in lines 
without a truly small car. But, are 
things as bad as they seem or have 
we, too, been reached by the bad- 
news boys? We, in Nashville, are 
experiencing a shortage of good, 
clean used cars, both big and 


small. This is not unexpected with 
new car sales being what they are. 
We are advertising we need good 
used cars—large and small—and 
this is not just a promotional 
stunt. We mean it. We are Buick 
dealers and we are well supplied 
with the bigger cars. We have what. 
you might describe as an ample 
supply of Electras. But, we could 
use certain used Electras. At this 
time, we do not, have in stock a 
used 1977 or 1978 Electra coupe. 
Speaking of older Electras, we 
have a friend in the Chicago area, 
another Buick dealer, who does 
well with them. His used car ads 
always feature an Electra at a very 
attractive price. It is another case 
of knowing true value and in 
knowing your market. 

There are those who compare 
this period with the winter of 
1973-74. Ido not. For one thing, al- 
though there is a degree of over- 
reaction on the part of the public, I 
do not believe it compares with 
the panic of the ‘‘“embargo days”. 
The mood is different. Buick cars 
have been down-sizing for the past 
five years and gas mileage has 
greatly improved. Astute buyers 
are picking up remarkable bar- 
gains in this upside-down market 
but the future is clear: a new gen- 
eration with new tastes is moving 
in. But the older generation still 
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loves its big cars. We in the indus- 
try must be resilient and accept 
what is—assuming you wish to 
survive. 

It is strange how rumor begets 
fact. A story starts that there is a 
shortage of a good and the public 
rushes to buy and hoard, thus 
creating at least a genuine tempo- 
rary shortage. Harry Lawrence 
promised to start a rumor there isa 
shortage of big cars. He explained 
we would first have to hide our in- 
ventories from sight. At our store, 
new car inventory, yes, but not the 
inventory of used cars. The past 45 


It's the top salesman, with its accurate, 
profitable value figures. And the best 
seller, more than 300,000 copies a month 


are produced and mailed. 


In today’s highly uncertain market the 
authoritative NADA Used Car Guide is an 
essential aid to everyone with a business 


interest in the used car. 
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days, we have aggressively 
searched for clean used cars and 
we find a shortage in this part of 
the country. 

What do we do in this period of 
adjustment? I wish I had the an- 
swers. I have read everything writ- 
ten by anyone. We have tried just 
about everything. I have heard, at 
least 100 times, this choice bit of 
advice: “Go back to the basics.” 
That reminds me a little of advice 
one gets from many stock market 
manuals: ‘‘Buy low and sell high.” 
What is meant by “Get back to the 
basics’? We have always operated 
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on what we believed were sound 
business principles. It is true. 
some of our sales people may have 
turned more to order-taking than 
to selling, but they were not so far 
removed from reality that they 
were lost. When you have 509 
buyers for 20 Rivieras, it is pretty 
easy to omit the hard sell. 

This publication has, for the 
past three issues, carried articles 
related to the big car problem. 
There is no question that much of 
the material offered was usefy]. 
We certainly put some of the 
suggestions to work. But, I think 
each of us must meet the chal- 
lenge with what he has. There 
were a few who were already run- 
ning as hard as they could before 
the energy crisis and to tell them 
to return to “the basics” is, at best. 
gratuitous. 

In a sense, we were lucky. A 
problem not related to the fuel 
Crisis caused us to go over our used 
car inventory very carefully— 
before the bust. Just by chance, we 
swallowed our losses while they 
were still digestible. We have been 
in a good position with used cars 
since, but that was just plain good 
luck. 

We do the normal things a dealer 
in big cars must do. We stress 
safety, comfort, elegance, dura- 
bility, prestige—all the accepted 
concepts. We point out the cost 
differential between a well- 
equipped big used car versus the 
small new car and translate the 
difference into driving costs. This 
is an effective method if you can 
get the buyer’s attention and keep 
it. We trade intelligently—ay 
market. We have taken our lumps, 
as many as we can absorb, and the 
customer who owns a trade which 
is not suited to the times must 
take his. We know certain older 
model cars move slowly and we 
explain this to the prospect. A sur- 
prising number are quite aware of 
market conditions. 

I would recommend that al} 
manufacturers concentrate on 
used car programs, sales training 
product information, recond}- 
tioning techniques, etc. There 
should be incentives for sales 
managers and used car salesmen. 
As new car prices escalate, used 
car prices must follow. If not, the 
trading difference can—and 
will—eliminate many prospective 
purchasers. 
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GM’s corporate advertising 
which stresses comparable EPA 
mileage findings have been most 
useful to us. All imports are not 
fel-economical and we know it, 
but it helps to have it in print, ‘“in 

er’’. 
- et be critical of GM or Ford 
in their build-out of 1979 model 
ears. In January and February, we 
were all concerned about not 
having enough Electras. Ford and 
Lincoln-Mercury plan to market 
the last of their big cars in the 
manner of GM in 1976. (August 
1976 was the most profitable of 
any August inour31 “year history.) 

My friends with import stores 
were very concerned in March. 
Sales in January and February were 
off considerably. GM’s X-body 
ears were on the way and GM was 
eommitted to the largest an- 
nouncement advertising program 
ever. Policy errors and DOE's 
gasoline allocations resulted in an 
environment that completely 
upset traditional values. GM's ad- 
yertising of the X-bodies, coupled 
with the gas crisis, inadvertently 
hurt the sale of big cars. 

In our dealership we wonder 
about the possible effect of the 
lease cars which will be entering 
the used car market. How many 
will be entering the market? What 
will be the mix and what will be 
the timing? 

There are many who say the 
prices on big cars have bottomed 
out. We agree, and we hope so. One 
thing, it is difficult to see how new 
model introduction could further 
depress prices. . 

The rebate program is necessary 
for the survival of many dealers 
and should continue until the 
stock of 1979 models is disposed 
of. The amount of the rebate 
should be increased periodically to 
help offset the floor-planning. The 
dealer outlets are the life blood of 
this business and their numbers 
should be preserved. 

In closing, we know of no magic 
formula which will lead us out of 
this situation. We do know this: 
the attitude of the dealer will be 
the attitude of his employees. We 
are in the business of selling trans- 
portation and we plan to stay in 
this business. We have been 
working harder and we shall con- 
tinue to work hard. This is what 
we do. This is what we enjoy. And, 
we are going to stick at it. -& 


About the author. Frank C. Davis Jr. has been a Buick 
dealer for 31 years and is entering his third term as 
NADA Director for the state of Tennessee. He serves 
on the NADA Finance Committee, New and Used 
Car Merchandising Committee, and chairs the NAD 
Used Car Guide Book Committee. He has authored 
numerous articles on used cars including one about 
the merchandising of high-mileage units which both 
Ford and GM featured in their respective publica- 
tions. Davis is past president of: the Tennessee Au- 
tomotive Association; Nashville Auto Dealers As- 
sociation; Rotary Club; and Boys Club. He currently 
is chairman of TAA’s insurance trust, chairman of 
the finance committee for the Nashville Memorial 
Hospital, and director of the United American Bank. 
He is a former U.S. Air Force pilot and flies his own 
twin-engine light plane. Davis and his wife, Grace, 
have two married daughters, Fran Manscill and 
Joanne Peacock. 


Introducing Carib’s powerful ceiling fans 
that pay for themselves the first season! 


one Ns 


Warm up in Winter 
Lowers plant heating costs 30% by lowering 
trapped ceiling heat! 


Cool down in Summer 
Drops skin temperature as much as 7 degrees! 


Save all Year 
Carib ceiling fans pay for themselves in months 
and cost less to run than a 75 watt bulb! 


Palco International Corp. 
P.O. Box 2207, Boca Raton, Fla. 33432 
Telephone 305-395-5331 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 
MOST TERRITORIES AVAILABLE. 
CONTACT ALAN RABINOWITZ, V.P. 
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Transportation | 


Damage— 


It's More 
Than Meets 
The Eye 


A solution to transportation 
damage problems is within reach 
if dealers will work to change 
their legal environment. 


By Walter E. Huizenga 
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in late November. The 
dealership personnel had 
ed around the showroom 
endow to watch the trans- 
truck driver unload the fresh 
batch of brand new Oldsmobiles 
for the waiting customers. As the 
dnver commenced his duties, it 
became apparent the new diesel 
; on the top of the truck 
was to be the plum. Several sales- 
men began to call customers who 
had been inquiring for the unit. 
The sales manager began to envi- 
» the unit in the showroom at- 
acting the throngs of would-be 
.rs into the store. Then, just as 
. driver was moving the ramps 
swer the car, it began to roll— 
nt off the truck and into the 
car lot. 
Transportation damage has 
.e to be known as any damage 
nicle prior to its delivery to 
_dealer, whether the damage is 
ser damage, marine damage or 
damage. The legal liabilities 
dealer to the customer for 
-losure and repair of these 
ages are great. Until recently, 
Jar liabilities of the manufac- 
+ to the dealer and the cus- 
ey have been nonexistent. Re- 
trends in the area indicate 
4 solution to this inequity is 
4m reach through effective 
-ation of the consuming public 
»y new legislation. An effec- 
. industry-wide policy concern- 
ransportation damage will be 


ae a cold and snowy evening 


ficial to the industry and the 
; ike. 
‘egal exposure of the dealer. At 
‘sresent time, the legal expo- 
© of the dealer is great in the 
«4 of transportation damage. 
»day’s consumer has several 
-,edies available for the satisfac- 
of complaints in the 
lace. But, there is no con- 
is among the states over 
senalties, or legal theories of lia- 
. _ ‘leey. Examination of six cases re- 
ported in past NADA publications 
indicate that no state’s theory of 
‘recovery is the same. Cases in 
4 Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Ala- 
bama, 


$ 


iL. 


and Iowa have resulted in 


findings 4 inst the dealer. All of 
cases ice argued under state 


consumer protection laws—a 
dealer’s failure to disclose trans- 
portation damages as an unfair and 
deceptive trade practice. 

In none of the cases were the 
complainants successful in reach- 
ing the manufacturer for damages. 
Also, no consensus exists whether 
a willful failure to disclose trans- 
portation damages constitutes an 
unconscionable act, therefore jus- 
tifying punitive damages, and no 
formula has been derived for com- 
puting damages. The cases have 
resulted in fines for deceptive 
trade practices, plaintiff’s attor- 
ney’s fees and restitution for the 
value of the damages incurred. | 

An examination of the state 
consumer protection laws reveals 
one certainty—no state is without 
one. (We have not even considered 


.the existence of local consumer 
protection ordinances, which have 


proliferated in recent years.) In 
many states, a customer has a 
choice of complaint under the 
Motor Vehicle Code, Uniform 
Commercial Code, Uniform De- 
ceptive Trade Practices Act, or 
other consumer protection laws. 
In states that regulate under 
manufacturer/dealer licensing 
laws, the dealer may also have his 
license suspended or revoked for 
flagrant violations. 

What can the dealer do? One so- 
lution is to limit liability via state 
legislation. Four states have 
passed damage disclosure laws: 
Idaho, Kentucky, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. In addition, Alabama, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, Rhode Island and 
South Carolina have considered 
similar laws since 1978. 

The typical damage disclosure 
law requires disclosure to a cus- 
tomer of uncorrected vehicle 
damage exceeding $300 or 6 per- 
cent of the suggested retail price of 
the vehicle, whichever is less. 
Damage to items such as glass, 
tires and bumpers, when replaced 
by identical manufacturer’s origi- 
nal equipment, is often excluded 
from this rule. 

Although it can be argued that a 
statute of this nature may not be 
protecting the dealer’s interests, 
the statute eliminates any am- 


At the present time, the 


legal exposure of the 
dealer is great in the 
area of transportation 
damage. 
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Be a Winner 


at the lowest risk with 
hole-in-one 
insurance 


Promote your car dealership 
by giving away a new car 
at a golf tournament - and 
get lots of publicity as a 
Civic minded individual - 
with no cost except the low 
INSUTANCe premium 


Sports Achievements 
Association offers hole-in- 
one insurance and handles 
the payoff. If there’s a hole 
in-one, SAA pays promptly 
and makes auto dealers 
look great 


For example- 
A $6000 automobile 
prize with 1]OO amateur 
golfers on a 160 yard 
par three hole nets 
approximately a $185 
INSUTaNCe premium 


For a free quote, 
call Dennis Chase 
now at 

BOO 854-3527 

IN Califomia, call 
714 957-6052 


Just give us 


@ the number of players 

@ the lenath of the hole 

@ the S$ value of the prize 
(we cover trios and other 
prizes too) 


And we'll give you a 
great reputation 


Sports Achievements 
Association 

3198 Airport Loop Drive 
Costa Mesa, CA 9262¢ 


(IN September we will also 
be offering “Perfect (300) 
Game” bowling insurance) 


biguity surrounding disclosure of 
transportation damage and pro- 
tects the dealer from nuisance 
lawsuits. It should be noted that, 
in the past, many outrageous dam- 
age verdicts for consumers have 
resulted from cases involving 
minimum transportation damage. 

Unfortunately, the disclosure 
laws still do not address the di- 
lemma faced by the dealer who re- 
ceives a brand new four-door Ca- 
price convertible because the 
transport driver tried to take a 14- 
foot bridge with a 14-foot, 6-inch 
load, i.e., damage exceeding the 
$300 or 6 percent rule. The dealer 
must either accept the damaged 
vehicle, repair it and then disclose 
the damage, or run a significant 
risk of not disclosing. When re- 
quired to disclose damage of this 


To a limited extent, it 
can be argued that the 
manufacturer has the 
best of both worlds. . . 


extent, the realities of the 
marketplace will dictate a much 
reduced sales price for such a unit. 

Under the UCC (which is the 
law in every jurisdiction, except 
Louisiana), the dealer may reject 
the vehicle if it does not conform 
to the order, and certainly a signif- 
icantly damaged vehicle does not 
conform to the order. Unfortu- 
nately, it is very difficult for a 
dealer, as a practical matter, to re- 
ject a vehicle, and if he does accept 
it, there is little recourse available 
to him for the lost profit opportu- 
nity. 

Manufacturers’ liability. As the 
early cases indicated, consumers 
have not as yet succeeded in hold- 
ing manufacturers’ liable for in- 
transit damage. The contractual 


"NOTE: As the contract of sale is between 
the dealer and the customer, and not be- 
tween the manufacturer and the customer, 
the manufacturer has been able to shield 
itself from consumer liability. Ad- 
ditionally, there are no recorded cases 
where a dealer has attempted to seek 
damages from the manufacturer for this 
loss. 
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arrangements of the manufactur- 
ers with the carrier, as well as with 
the franchised dealer, have 
shielded the manufacturers from 
the courts. 

To a limited extent, it can be ar- 
gued that the manufacturer has 
the best of both worlds, in that the 
manufacturer is able to collect for 
transportation damage from the 
carrier, but is free from damage 
liability to the customer. An ad- 
ditional advantage has been their 
sustained ability to keep the cost 
of transportation damages re- 
ceived from the carriers secret. 
Under JCC regulation, the man- 
ufacturer can be “made whole” by 
the carrier, while the dealer is lefe 
to suffer the choice of the 
economic loss of disclosures as 
against the legal exposure of sj. 
lence. 

Since the manufacturer chooses 
the carrier, contracts with the car- 
rier, and handles all claims syy- 
rounding transportation damage 
with the carrier, JCC regulations 
provide that the carrier is liable go 
the manufacturer for the dif. 
ference between the fair market 
value of the product if delivered 
whole, and the value of the dam- 
aged product. 

Products liability. A fast de- 
veloping area of state and federal 
law is moving into this issue of 
transportation damage. In the last 
three years, products liability 
legislation has been introduced jn 
virtually every state legislature 
and also in the federal Congress 
Although no manufacturer has 
managed to escape from products 
liability for defective products. 
States are just now turning to the 
question of damaged produces 
later restored by the manufae. 
turer. 

Ten states now have clauses jp. 
cluded in either a products liabj}- 
ity law or a manufactureridealey 
licensing law that require the 
manufacturer to indemnify the 
dealer for any actions arising out of 
a products liability lawsuit. These 
states are Arizona, Arkansas, Jp. 
diana, Kentucky, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Virginia, and Wyoming. 
Of the 10 states, Kentucky, Vj, 
ginia and Wyoming specifically 
address the transit damage prob. 
lem, and require the manufacture, 
to indemnify the dealer for ae. 
tions. 
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One obvious rationale behind 
hese statutes is that the manufac- 
rer represents the vehicle as a 
sew product whether it has sus- 
“imed damage and has been re- 
sired or not. As the dealer is well 
aware, many states’ attorneys 
eeneral have not been so inclined 
«this viewpoint. Perhaps as part 
of the Orrin Fox attitude (see 
Carse)Trucks, July, 1979), state 
government will now realize that 
+ balancing of the manufacturer! 
desler inequities is in order. The 
states are now looking to the 
manufacturer more and more to 

the liability. 

Of the 10 states with indemnifi- 
-stion clauses, seven are new as of 
1978. But, again, as with the dis- 
dosure laws, the indemnification 
-lause only solves half of the prob- 
lem. The dealers cannot rest until 
4 solution is reached that ends 
transportation damage problems 
before they reach the courtroom. 

The New York solution. Ford 
Motor Co. in December, 1978, an- 
nounced that any vehicle receiv- 
ing more than $300 in transporta- 
son damage would not be sold as a 
sew car, but would be repaired and 
marketed as a used vehicle. This 
agreement was a direct result of 
sot only input from dealers 
sstionwide, but most specifically 
was a nationwide implementation 
of a similar agreement reached be- 
tween Ford the New York At- 

General. 
aie key to the Ford solution lies 
ss those states which have enacted 
damage disclosure legislation. In 
ether words, Ford has agreed not to 
deliver vehicles with more than 
$300 in damages in those states 
with legislation. No disclosure is 
required for vehicles sustaining 
less than $300 in damages. Ford 
dealers in these states should have 
no transportation damage worries. 

The franchise agreements of 
ford and General Motors both 
provide that the manufacturer will 
sndemnify and hold harmless the 
dealer for any transportation dam- 
age loss where the manufacturer 
has not notified the dealer in writ- 
ing of the existence of the damage. 
While there are exceptions and 
some exclusions, these 
agreements do give the dealer re- 
lief in the instance where the 
dealer is unaware of the existence 
of the damage or a unit has been 
repaired, and then delivered to the 


dealer. It is the opinion of counsel 
that this is about as far as one can 
go in the franchise agreement to 
provide protection for the dealer. 
Additional protection should be 
pursued through legislation or 
other government agencies. 

The action by the New York At- 
torney General, and the increased 
activity in state and federal legis- 
lation in this area serves as a warn- 
ing to the industry that the time 
has come to act. New York is re- 
ported to be investigating the in- 
transit damage problem with 
other manufacturers. No less than 
20 states have had legislative ac- 
tivity on this issue in the last three 
years. And now, virtually every 
domestic manufacturer has begun 
to look at this problem. 


The dealer cannot rest 
until a solution is 
reached that ends these 
problems before they 
reach the courtroom. 


NADA model clause solution. 
Under the direction of President 
William C. Doenges, the NADA 
Legal Group has been developing a 
series of model Manufacturer/ 
Dealer Licensing Law Clauses on a 
wide variety of issues including 
transportation damage. The clause 
developed by NADA states that 
the dealer will not be liable for 
damage to a vehicle until after ac- 
ceptance from the carrier unless 
the dealer selects the carrier or de- 
livers his own vehicles. 

Additionally, the clause states 
that the dealer must disclose dam- 
age to the vehicle exceeding 6 per- 
cent of the manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price (excluding 
glass, tires, and bumpers when re- 
placed by original factory equip- 
ment). The law is silent, but leaves 
the implication that damages less 
than 6 percent will not have to be 
disclosed. 

The model clause further 
clarifies the situation regarding re- 
jection of damaged vehicles by 
stating that when the damage ex- 


IF YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO PASS UP A SALE— 
DON’T READ ANY FURTHER 


“AN EXPERIENCE WITH 
JOE GIRARD” 


Six (6) cassette tapes which capture the 
World's Greatest Salesman at his very 
best. 

Joe candidly relays the techniques that 
made him successful and how these same 
ideas & motives can help you sell better. 
If you are serious about the selling profes- 
sion, this dynamic presentation is a must 
for you. 

You can gain experience from the World's 
Greatest Salesman for only $75.00, which 
includes postage and handling. 

Send check or money order to: 


GIRARD PRODUCTIONS 
BOX 358 
EAST DETROIT, MICH. 48021 


, _ But 

don't Believe us. 

Ask your Competition! 
E&G Classics is the nation’s 
largest manufacturer of distinc- 
tive, top quality, chrome grilles 
and styling accessories for 
American automobiles. Custom 
styling packages sold as dealer in- 
stalled options sell cars and in- 
crease YOUR profit. Ask your 
competition, they know. Then call 
us for the location of the E&G 
distributor near you. 


Attention Distributors: A few select 
marketing areas are still available. Call 
or write John Wood, Dept. AE 


[8&5 CLASSICS, INC. 


8909 McGaw Court, Columbia, 
Md. 21045 (301) 992-4900 
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WITHOUT YOUR 
HELP WE CAN’T 
AFFORD TO WIN. 


§ Yes,! support the U.S. Olympic Team 
§ Make check payable to 
i U.S. Olympic Committee, 
P.O. Box 1980-P, Cathedral Station. 
i 30ston, MA 02118 
i Name 
| 
1 Address 
Patt) Aa SE Ee 2 
§ City 
State Zip 
§ A contribution of $ isenclosed 
i Please send me the 
4 symbol of support 
i BWR checked below. 
, © Stickpin ($10) 
' Pendant aa 
Tote Bag ($25) 
2 9980} 5 Visor Cap ($25) 
I Desk Spinner ($50) 
Your Ntribution 1s tax-deductibie 
er. caper 
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ceeds the 6 percent rule, the dealer 
is not required to accept the car or 
truck, and the damage not exceed- 
ing 6 percent is not grounds for a 
customer’s rejection. 

Conclusion. Dealers can work 
to protect themselves by changing 
their legal environment, if laws 
similar to the NADA model are 
adopted. More important will be 


the increase of customer “good- 
will” through the elimination of 
unwanted “surprises”’. 

By the way, remember the To- 
ronado? Well, it rolled off of the 
truck and right through the used 
car lot, coming toa stop with abso- 
lutely no damage to anyone or 
anything except the dealer’s heart. 

Some stories have happy end- 


the benefit to the customer and 


ings. & 


About the author Walter E. Huizenga, chief 
counsel of NADA, is a native of the “Show Me”’ 
state and holds an MBA and a law degree from 
the University of Missouri. Additionally, he 
has received an L.L.M. in taxation from 
Georgetown University in Washington, D.C. 
He joined the Legal Department of NADA in 
May of 1975. In June of 1976 he became the In- 
dustry Relations Counsel, and was appointed to 
his present position in December of 1978. 


Next Month— 
Manufacturer/Dealer Licensing Laws: 
An Overview 


Using this traffic-builder is like offering 


FREE GAS! 


Can improve any driver's mileage up to 33%...thereby giving FREE use of 
previously wasted gas dollars. Dramatically cuts down gas line visits. 


ENDORSED BY 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY 


Most definitive book of its kind. A runaway, 
paperback bestseller at $2.95. Act now to get 
in On massive press run of exclusive, uncut 
premium edition. 5M cost just 68¢ including | 
free imprint of corporate identification on | 
front cover. (Less in larger quantity) Back 

cover has strong, unprecedented U.S. DEP’T 
OF ENERGY endorsement, “/f we can get 
‘HOW TO GET MORE MILES PER GALLON’ 
into the hands of the average driver, we can 
start cutting fuel consumption right away.” 
Written by famed Petroleum Geologist 
Robert Sikorsky, with technical aid from GM, 
FORD, SHELL OIL, and the U.S. EN- 
VIRONMENTAL PROTECTION AGENCY, 
straight-forward, non-gimmicky book gives 


An indispensable dove compart 
| 4 guide for every car owner In 
America with 282 tips to save you 


nearly 300 ways to cut skyrocketing gas gas —and money 

costs. Spend 30 minutes with it and you'll be by Robert Sikorsky 
convinced it’s the timeliest, most attention- presente As 8 rate 
getting public relations opportunity you've The Fidelity Bank 


had in years. 


For postpaid sample, rush $2 today. 
For full information only, write or call. 


REDWOOD HOUSE 20. oon 


In N.J., 201/997/0880 
Toll Free 800/526/1242 


38X9, No. Arlington, NJ 07032 
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Be ready to 
sell. 


ot waiting to 
be ripped off. 


McGard wheel locks prevent wheel 
and tire theft. You'll avoid the costly 
body and under-carriage damage 
which can result from wheel and tire 
theft. You'll also avoid rising insurance 
premiums due to losses. Your cars will 
be ready to deliver, not waiting for 
parts or the body shop. And McGard 
wheel lock sets can increase your 
profits when passed on or listed. 


installing McGard wheel lock sets 
provides a valuable and convenient 


security service for your customer. 
They're his answer for protecting his 
investment in wheels and tires. 
McGard's registration system pro- 
vides your customers with a way to 
get assistance, directly from our fully 
staffed customer service department. 


Keep your cars ready to sell. Not wait- 
ing to be ripped off. And do your 
customers a service at the same time. 


MicGard [ile wheel lock 


852 KENSINGTON AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 14215 (716) 833-6120 
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T SELLS CARS 
WON'T SELL PARTS. 


PROBLEM: 


An automobile dealership has 
always had its elements of risk 
because of its sensitivity to ups and 
downs in the economy. 

Today, as the 70s wind down, the 
Situation is even more complicated 
than usual. Between mileage regula- 
tions and recalls, customer dissatisfac- 
tion and inflation, fuel uncertainties 


and recession talk, the profit squeeze Is 
really on. 

Which means that management 
has more and harder decisions to 
make, to fine-tune the organization for 
maximum yield. 

Fortunately, many of the dealers’ 
problems—like losing 50% of all walk- 
in sales, ending up with unbalanced 
service department schedules and 
slow-moving parts inventory—have 
communications solutions. And all 
over the nation there are Bell Account 
Executives to supply those solutions. 


SOLUTION: 


A Bell System team of auto 
industry specialists has worked out 
solutions to the most prevalent prob- 
lems, based on the fact that a dealer- 
ship is comprised of three profit 
centers—sales, service and parts. Each 
requires its own managerial approach, 
yet all are responsive to sound mar- 
keting techniques, particularly those 
involving improved communications. 

During the past year many 
dealers, working with Bell System 
Account Executives, have successfully 
used programs based on the team’s 
findings. 

Hillcrest Lincoln-Mercury in 
Kansas City, Missouri, upped mainte- 
nance volume 12%. Chuck Hutton 
Chevrolet in Memphis, Tennessee, has 
doubled parts sales during 2/2 years in 
the program. Leroy Cannon Volks- 


Your service 
schedules 
can be 
expedited 
using a 


Dataspeed * 


AO terminal. 
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wagen-AMC-Jeep 
in Greenville, South Carolina, has 
increased fleet sales and upped parts 
sales 5—10% each year. 

If you haven't talked with your 
problem-solving Bell Account Execu- 
tive lately, you're missing something. 


The system is the solution. 


©) Bell System 
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Some type of computer system may be 
needed in your store to keep the business 


Is It Time 
| For A Computer 
In Your Dealership? 


from sinking under a mountain of 


if your business is getting in- 

creasingly multifaceted and 
complex, then it’s quite possible 
your foundation is creaking under 
a mountainload of paper. 

It’s largely because of that 
mountain computers are becom- 
ing more and more a part of our 
daily lives. To stay competitive, 
auto dealers and a host of other 
businessmen are realizing they 
have to find ways to move the 
mountain faster. To stand pat is to 
find eventually one or another de- 
partment slipping in performance 
and profitability. 

There are essentially four rea- 
sons to use a computer: to increase 
revenue; to increase productivity; 
to decrease costs; or to make bet- 
ter decisions through better in- 
formation. Without at least one of 
these, your move toward sophisti- 
cation would be an unsophisti- 
cated mistake. 

If you know that computers are 
for you, you’ve got to know, too, 
that not just any computer will do. 
Just as the average salesman 
should not even be allowed near a 
wrench, a dealer should make very 
sure he’s employing the right 
computer tool for the right job. 

That necessitates a little bit of 
knowledge about the machinery 
involved. Computers differ in 


! f your sales volume is growing, 


paperwork. The question is, what type of 
system do you need? 


By Lawrence D. Dietz 


physical size, how much informa- 
tion they can handle, how fast 
they can work, and what other 
computers (if any) they can talk to. 
But, all computer systems are ex- 
pected to handle four basic and 
primary functions: input, process- 
ing, output, and storage. 

The input function, of course, 
concerns getting information, or 
data, into the system. In comput- 
ers common to dealerships, it can 
be handled in a variety of ways. 
Some dealers have systems which 
utilize a cathode ray tube, referred 
to in the trade as a CRT. 

This is really nothing more than 
a TV set hooked up to a 
typewriter-like keyboard, which is 
linked in turn to the computer. It 
is the most popular form of input 
device. 

Other common devices include 
the simple parts pad, used by 
counter people to mark down the 
number of parts sold, received, and 
returned. The pad employs car- 
bons, and one of the copies is sent 
to a processing center where key 
punchers go through a second step 
and make up cards or some other 
intermediary media which is then 
fed into the computer. 

Other types of input include 
teletypes which talk to the main 
computer over telephone lines, 
and there are also combinations 
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and variations. A good example 
the latter is a terminal com 

of the CRT, a typewriter keyboard, 
and a cassette. The cassette stores 
the information entered from the 
keyboard and later sends this 
input to the main computer over 
the telephone lines. 

The processing operation, 
though, is the one thing that 
separates the various computers 
into distinguishable classes, Bs. 
sentially, there are three: micre 
computers, minis, and main. 
frames. 

The micro computer is the 
smallest, sometimes called g 
‘computer on a chip”. The chip 
a piece of plastic-like substan 
housed on a part roughly an j 
long with prongs extending 
the bottom. This device represents 
the state of technology today and 
is a preview of what lies ahead. 

It is almost frightening he 
quickly the advances have eo 
Stories of how computers of } 
years ago filled rooms and toda 
with the same capabilities, fit into 
the palm of your hand, are not 
exaggerations. In 1952, for ip. 
stance, IBM announced a com- 
puter called the 709, This system 
could do 2,193 multiplications per 
second, which is an awful lot of 
multiplying. In January of '79, IBM 
announced its model 4341, which 
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can perform 239,120 multiplica- 
tions per second. That’s a dif- 
ference of over 100 fold. 

Micros are used by a good 
number of auto dealerships, and it 
is also the class of computer used 
in the automobile itself. Its small 
size and its ability to be preset to 
accomplish certain tasks makes it 
well suited to set a car’s timing, 
monitor carburetion and many 
other functions. Also, it has be- 
come THE tool in a lot of Finance 
and Insurance departments. 

A step up from the micro is the 
minicomputer. These computers 
are completely independent sys- 
tems. Unlike the micro computer 
which is geared to special purpose 
type uses (like F&I) or has to be 
connected to a bigger computer, 
the mini computer stands alone. It 
has a tremendous capability for 
processing all the data generated 
by dealers. 

These systems are typically 
found in larger dealerships and 


Display Data Corp.’s In Sight 
minicomputer system is 
comprised of (from left) a CRT, 
processor, and off-line 
high-speed printer. 


utilize terminals in each of the key 
dealership departments to capture 
information as a transaction de- 
velops. The elimination of steps 
(with the associated reductions in 
cost and error), and the ability to 
handle all of the processing in- 
house are reasons for the wide- 
spread acceptance of mini com- 
puters. 

In this writer’s opinion, cost re- 
ductions and improvements in 
packaging will help push the 
minicomputer down to a point 
where dealers selling as few as 300 
new Cars a year conceivably could 
afford in-house systems for han- 
dling their parts and accounting 
operations in addition to vehicle 
sales and service. Right now, I 
would say, a total “mini” package, 
including service and software, 
easily could cost $1,300 a month. 

The largest size computers, 
called mainframes, generally are 
not found in dealerships. There are 
exceptions, but those exceptions 


The microprocessor—or 
“computer on a 

chip” —represents the state of 
technology today and is a 
preview of what lies ahead. 


tend to be super shops like Z Frank 
in Chicago. 

Mainframes are the req) sophis- 
ticates, requiring special rooms 
and very highly trained People to 
care and feed them. The Systems 
are used by a number of Services 
vendors, and it is not unusual eo 
see terminals or other input de- 
vices supplied by these Vendors at 
an automobile dealershj ' 
Dealerships send the inpyt ie 
the mainframe computer of the 
vendor either over the telephone 
lines or through the mails and they 
receive output the same Way. A Jot 
of small dealers COMputerire 
themselves this way, and depend. 
ing on their systems choice can do 
it for less than $1,000. ] 

The end result of the input and 
processing functions is the Output 
and logical as that Statement is i 
is not that simple. The output is 
usually printed out in the form of 
report, like a d.o.c. Printj r 
vices are measured by their speed 
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We brought it to the auto dealer industry 


We named our in-house computer system on the strength of what we knew it would do; provide needed 
services and information to build more profitably operated, more competitively positioned automobile 
dealerships. The proof that we are living up to our name can be found in dealerships all across America. 
We continue to sell and install more systems than all our competitors combined. And the reason for such 
outstanding leadership is found in the unique qualities of the product we offer. 


ixsigne is a total resource designed exclusively for the automotive dealer. It serves every depart- 
mental function and offers more applications than any other system. 


wnxsigne is the only single-source supported product in the dealer field. An expert staff in your 
local area is totally responsible for initial and continued training, installation and service. One number 
to call with response time guaranteed. No third parties involved. 


mxsigne is guaranteed against obsolescence by our continuing 
program of modular equipment enhancement and improved pro- 
gramming procedures. lt has been rated as the ‘best supported’ 
system on the market. 


wesc also functions as a ready terminal for factory-dealer 
communications systems eliminating the need for a separate equip- 
ment installation. Now approved for Chevrolet OCS; other systems 
as they become available. 


wmieesacgne is now available to all dealers regardless of size with 
the recent introduction of our new, low cost ENTRY LEVEL 
SYSTEM (ELS). 


DISPLAY DATA CORPORATION 


Executive Plaza IV Hunt Valley, Maryland 21031 


Sales & Service Centers: Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston. Chicago, Cincinnati. Cleveland. Columbia, S.C.. Dallas, Denver. Detroit, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Greensboro, Hampton. Va.. Houston. Indianapolis, Kansas City. Los Angeles, Milwaukee. Minneapolis-St. Paul. New York. Oklahoma City. Orlando, Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh. Portland. Ore. St. Louis. San Diego, San Francisco, Seattle. Washington. D.C. 


For detailed information, and to arrange a demonstration in your home area—write, or call our toll free number: 800-638-1100. 


& 
el 


in lines per minute (LPM) or 
characters per second (CPS) and 
also by the number of columns 
(that is, character spaces) they can 
print across the page. The most 
common sizes or formats are 80, 
120, and 132 characters, and the 
latter is the size utilized in what, 
to most laymen, is the typical 
computer printout or report. 

One printer can accommodate 
all of these formats, but for less 
money, printers can be had with a 
limited format capacity and can be 
used for generating invoices, pick 
tickets,.and the like. 

The key is to match the right 
type of printer with the function 
best suited to its capabilities. 
Generally, longer reports should 
be printed on 180 CPS and faster 
printers. 

The last major function of a 
computer system is storage. The 
data stored can be your parts in- 
ventory, your customer list and 
accounts receivable, or your ser- 
vice records. Micro computers do 
not have very much in the way of 
storage capacity and have to rely 
on other, larger computers for 
storage, while minicomputers and 
mainframes can store many mil- 
lions of characters of information. 

Incidentally, storage is not 
technically measured in 
characters—that would be too 
simple. The term used is “byte”, 
which more or less equals one 
character. Most systems found in 
dealerships use several million 
bytes of storage, or to use the lan- 
guage, ‘“megabytes” (MB). 

Computer equipment is impor- 
tant, and to become conversant 
with it is important, but the most 


The 1501 Workstation by Auto 
Tell Services, Inc. is a desktop 
system featuring snap-in, 
self-threading cartridges and 
visual prompting through a 
CRT. 


essential part of the whole system 
is the programming or software. 

Computers are technological 
marvels, but they have to be told 
what to do. Programming, this 
labor intensive manipulation, is 
under today’s technology, totally 
done by hand. 

Almost all of the data processing 
vendors who service the automo- 
tive field offer packages of 
software which they have spe- 
cially developed for dealers. With- 
out a doubt, this is the best and the 
only way for dealers to go. 

Think, before you do anything, 
about how big your dealership is 
and about what it does, and think 
about what it needs to do to live up 
to what you should expect. Most 
important, think about how much 
money you will have available 
each month to get what you need 
done. 

If you’re very small, you could 
engage yourself in an economical 
batch system such as we've al- 
ready alluded to. Line yourself up 
with a vendor, and for a couple 
hundred dollars a month, your 


The Reynolds and Reynolds VIM 
Ill/Series 200 provides a “computer for 
every department” because each 
department's business can be run 
simultaneously without waiting. 
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store can submit your parts Pads or 
your adding machine tapes and re 


ceive easy-to-understand 
breakdowns in return. 

Go to the sophisticated batch 
system for less than $1] 999 . 
month if you handle, say, 300 veo 
600 new cars a year. This System 
again, entails linkup with 4 oa. 
puter service, but this time in 3 
more complete way, via ca 
or napa icn and the mails. 

If your store is large a ' 
handle 600 to 900 or oo — 
year, it would probably behoor: 
you to go on-line. ‘iio 
dealership’s terminals Would be 
hooked over phone lines to the 
vendor, updating would be 
stant, and the circuits Would be 
operational all the time. Only a» 
independent, in-house Rong 
with higher inherent cost could 
be more desireable. 7 

You have to think abo 
thing else. 

Everyone in the dealership 7 
got to be convinced that the i. 
tem will help them in some bt 
and they've got to be cony} ms! 
that the dealer is totally commie. 
ted to the success of the installs 
tion. More problems and los: 
money and time have been attrib. 
uted to lack of commitmens: end 
an uncooperative staff than yar 
ever be attributed to compus 
malfunctions. “— 

The process of computer 
ping should involve all of th 
people who will be iNteractines 
with the system. It would be ide. 
to have the employees who will 
run the system involved in the 
selection. 

The critical areas, Without » 
doubt, are parts, service, and ac. 
counting. They generate the most 
paperwork and will therefore Ke 
the heaviest users of any gyre 
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On the East Coast... 
it's ATS. 


When the going 

gets rough, more 
East Coast dealers 
turn to ATS. 


The condition of today’s economy 
requires a sound management 
procedure. ATS has systems that 
enable the dealer to operate at a 
greater margin of profit. 


Hundreds of East Coast dealerships 
have discovered the accuracy and 
efficiency of these Auto Tell Services: 


Dealership Accounting 

Payroll 

Parts Inventory Control 

Lease Accounting 

Finance and Insurance 

Factory/Dealer Communication Systems 
Sales/Service Customer Retention 


In-house systems for all the above 


These same dealerships are benefiting 
from theservice of Auto Tell’s professional 
customer representatives. All of whom 
have had past dealer/factory experience. 
Dealership personnel also receive 
comprehensive training at ATS 
headquarters and in your dealership. 


It only takes a phone call to find out how 
the Auto Tell Services’ can help you. 


Call today. 
800-523-5103 


800-362-5538 (Pennsylvania) 


™ ©® 


auto Tell Services, Inc.- 771 E. Lancaster Avenue - Villanova, Pa. 19085 AS 


Therefore, a dealer should insist 
that his business manager and his 
parts and service managers heavily 
Participate in choosing a system 
they feel they need. 

No computer has ever been de- 
signed with the uniqueness of one 
particular dealership in mind. 
Somewhere, your dealership is 
going to have a procedure or policy 
that has not been integrated into 
the system. Only if the responsible 
managers are involved in the 
selection process will this become 
known at an early stage. There 
will be nothing more detrimental 
to your business than installing a 
computer system your key man- 
agers don’t want and your 
employees can’t run. 

Once you make the decision to 
either upgrade your existing sys- 
tem or install a new one, the 
decision-making process must be 
an objective one. Managers desir- 
ing new equipment, systems, etc., 
should be made to justify their rea- 
sons in terms of dollars and cents. 

Each dealership has its own spe- 
cial problems and needs, and for 
this reason, no list of cure-alls can 
be published that would be exactly 
sight for you. However, there are 


Mr. Dealer? 


(703) 821-7270 


IN PLANNING” 
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8400 Westpark Drive 
McLean, VA 22102 
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some generalizations we can make 
with regard to negotiation, con- 
tracting, and limiting your risks 
that might be helpful. 

Everything should be in writing. 
Usually, vendors will submit a 
proposal describing their system. 
Typically, the proposals are not 
referenced on the contract that the 
dealer signs. BUT, get the two re- 
lated! That way, you'll know what 
you're getting by the description 
in the proposal. In case of prob- 
lems, you'll be thankful you have 
It. 

You should make sure you have 
a clear and definite understanding 
about penalties. If the vendor 
promises, for instance, to deliver 
needed service within three hours 
of notification, make sure the pen- 
alty for missing that time frame is 
stated clearly. The penalty might 
be in x dollars per hour, for in- 
stance, to be credited to your bill. 

Phase in your payments. That is, 
pay as you go if you can. The ven- 
dor should be paid as key mile- 
stones in the installation are met, 
and not before. Benchmark 
tests—those which use your own 
data—are good criteria to deter- 
mine when a system is up to its 


Do you have an estate problem, F 


Do you want... 


- an Estate Planner to help you perform the difficult task of 
tailoring your individual objectives? , 


- your planning to be done by a qualified professional? 


- your dealership to continue the way you decide—not the . 


someone else decides? 


purported description. 

Try to find out how many 
tems comparable to yours have 
been installed. It is not a good idea 
to be the first one on your block. 
With any new product, there are 
always “‘bugs” to work out. 
out references carefully, and look 
for installations bigger than yours 
so you can be sure the one 
posed for you is satisfactory, 

You should identify quickly the 
specific elements of the cost. Re. 
member, there will be charges for- 
hardware (equipment); Service Ser 
the equipment; software (the pro- 
grams); changes to the softw 
installation charges; training, ang 
importantly, communications 
Ber: 

The latter are especially gj gnifi- 
cant today, and will be in 
ture. You should work ¢] 
with the company responsible for 
your telephone system, wh 
they are an operating com 
within the Bell System or an j 
pendent. Your computer System is 
going to have to talk to other com- 
puters whether it’s the factory's or 
that of some other data p : 
center. In fact, it’s important thor 
all your communications Needs be 


. the things which you worked a lifetime for to go to strance 


Name 
Dealership 


Address 


“YOUR PERFORMANCE PARTNER 


City 


Phone 


. to retire someday and have your estate provide for you? 


Please have an Estate Planner contact me: ‘ 


State ae 


a. 


. 


j erdinated. This means not only 
he data processing but the normal 
munications as well, since 
sere are equipment interrelation- 
tips and cost factors involved. 
Ask yourself: ‘Will the vendor 
4 survey which shows he 
»derstands the uniqueness of my 
eslership?”’ If your special needs 
«ent handled by the vendor in the 
socess of getting the sale, they 
“tainly won't be handled after 
te sale. You must have confi- 
lence in the vendor's ability to 
vor with you and your people. 
What happens if it breaks? 
While computer people always 
sy ‘‘when the system goes 
wn,” I say, ‘when it breaks.” 
Whatever, you want to assure 
urself that you will get prompt, 
“sponsive service. You want one 
seint of contact, and you don’t 
want to get in the middle of calling 
se yendor for hardware and 
nother for programming. This is 
specially true since you as a 


Make sure your system has 
room to grow. Before you buy, 
have your managers determine 
what they think their require- 
ments will be over the next few 
years. 

Ask before you buy, too, if you 
can see a demonstration. If you 
can’t see it and touch it, then it 
doesn’t exist. The demo is a good 
time to bring in the actual 
employee who will be expected to 
operate the system. One thing’s 
certain: if the employee can’t run 
it with the expert around, he cer- 
tainly won’t be able to do it alone. 


About the author. Lawrence D. Dietz, of San 


As a dealer, you’re a sales pro 
yourself, so make sure the com- 
puter salesperson answers all your 
questions. Make sure your con- 
cerns are handled with concrete 
answers, and make sure you are 
confident about both the salesper- 
son and the vendor. 

Above all, remember that your 
decision to buy a system is like 
any other business decision. Don’t 
be intimidated by your lack of 
computer knowledge. Just be sure 
you know what you want the 
computer to do, and how it will 
benefit your business. feo 


Jose, Calif., has authored several major reports 
and has served as a speaker on the subject of 
computers for numerous organizations in- 
cluding NADA. He entered the data processing 
field by managing a zone computer center for 
Chrysler Corp. and has been well known for his 
“end user” orientation. Dietz also is editor of a 
quarterly newsletter on computers and their 
use in automobile dealerships. He may be con- 


syperson will not be able to pin- 
seint the problem in one area or 
sether. Local references regard- 
se reliability in this matter could 
srove invaluable. 


Butler made the system that 
made this auto dealership 
ossible. 

And Butler systems can make 
the building you want possible. 
They offer total design op 
flexibility. So a Butler building 


can be as tasteful and dramatic 


tacted by writing him at 362 Spode Way, San 


Jose, CA 95123. 


Butler did it. 


as any building. 

Yet, it will also give you all 
the important time and money 
savings of systems construction. 

To learn more about 
energy-saving Butler buildings, 
call the local independent 
contractor who can build one 
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for you. See “Butler Mfg. Co. 
Builder” in the White Pages. 
Or write Butler Mfg. Co.., 
Dept. B-607, BMA Tower, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64141. 
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Terry 


Lindsay's 


Solar 
Store 


There’s something new under the 
sun in Alexandria, Va. It’s a 
Cadillac dealership sporting a 
solar-heated service and parts 


department. 


By Ron Rogers 


he recent OPEC-engineered 

crunch made one thing, at 

least, clear. Gasoline, or the 
supply of it, is not the issue. 
Energy is, and it is the hub of THE 
question of the next decade: is 
there going to be enough and will 
we be able to afford it? 

Curiously enough, while most 
of us walk around confusedly de- 
bating whether or not shale oil and 
liquid coal and gasahol will 
provide us with some kind of relief 
without a bucket full of side ef- 
fects, you could conceivably an- 
swer the bulk of your future power 
needs with just one “simple” deci- 
sion. 

You can do it with solar, and 
we're not talking about pie in the 
sky. It’s being done now, commer- 


cially, in automobile dealerships. 

In Northern Virginia, just be- 
yond the bureaucratic confines of 
Washington, D.C., Charles T. 
(Terry) Lindsay, Jr. operates a facil- 
ity that is complete: he has 75 ser- 
vice bays, a body shop, a radio 
shop, a large parts department, and 
he finds time to sell about 1,500 
new Cadillacs a year along with 
about 700 used ones. 

He had one problem: a World 
WarlII vintage building that looked 
it, and a rather determined wish to 
match the look of his facilities to 
what he and most of the world 
feel is the Cadillac image. 

He took his desires to a firm by 
the name of Architects Group 
Practice, and together, they came 
up with a decision to build a 
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40,000-square-foot, three-tie 
vice and parts addition topped of 
by a rather expensive “sunroof” 

Lindsay decided to tr ’ 
power for a number of reasons 
Trained as a civil engineer, he felt 
the project was “new, innovative 
and represented forward think 
ing,”’ and that, he said, “‘is what we 
want to be a part of.” ’ 

There is no doubt, too, thor 
Lindsay was concemed abou, the 
dwindling and unstable supply of 
fossil fuel, even though the con 
cept for his building was forme. 
lated in March of '77—a period os 
relative calm as far as the 
and energy markets wer 
cerned. 

Lindsay is a businessman 
though, and he’s not afraid to 


r ser. 


y Solar 


money 
© con- 


ee ee aa a a 


the slee 


admit that when he made his deci- 
sion. money was very much on his 
sind. The building cost him $1.5 
million, or about $37 a square foot, 
and the solar paraphernalia ac- 
sounted for about $130,000 of 
shat. That compares rather largely 
to the $28 to $32 per square foot 
that most structures are said to 
run in the Capital area, but 
Lindsay knows he has made a 
sound, long-terminvestment. 
Long before the first shovel hit 
the ground in November of '77, the 
ARGP firm estimated a 20-year 
payback period—meaning, of 
course, that assuming the system 
lasts. it will pay for itself in that 
period of time. That estimate was 
made, however, when the price of 
»il was around a dozen dollars a 


k, solar heated Lindsay Cadillac addition represents, as 


barrel, and several countries are 
charging nearly double that 
amount right now. Lindsay, for 
sure, made a rather fortuitous 
move. 

The system does not provide 
electricity. The technology for 
that kind of capability is not cost- 
feasible at present, and is not 
likely to be for some time. To get 
electricity directly from the sun, a 
building would need photovoltaic 
cells, and at this time, there is no 
way to make the cells except by 
hand. 

Electricity can be generated in- 
directly by solar means, through 
steam, and this brand of energy 
could be utilized to some sub- 
stantial degree in the future in 
areas like Southern California, 
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President Terry Lindsay (below) puts it, “innovation we’re proud of.” 


ee 
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where there is an abundance of sun 
power. 

But for now, in areas like 
Alexandria, Va., the home of 
Lindsay Cadillac, the aim of any 
solar hookup is to provide, under 
optimum conditions, 100 percent 
of a building’s heat and hot water 
requirements. 

According to John LeReche, Jr., 
of Glassman LeReche and As- 
sociates, the firm that designed 
the Lindsay solar system, “op- 
timum conditions” means a string 
of sunny days with temperatures 
in the mid 30s to low 40s. 

During such conditions, collec- 
tor units, made of sealed ther- 
mopane glass backed by copper 
and then fiberglass insulation, at- 
tract the sun. The solar heat 
warms the copper and an anti- 
freeze mixture that is pumped 
slowly through tiny tubes in the 
copper plate. 

The antifreeze perks to about 
140 degrees, and it flows through 
still more copper tubes that run 
through a tank of water. That 
water is heated by the hot anti- 
freeze, and it winds its way 
through the heating system in the 
building to do what the once inex- 
pensive oil heat used to. 

Because of an 8-foot by 26-foot 
tank buried deep in the ground, 
Lindsay’s people can keep quite 
comfortable even when the 
weather is not ripe for a sun tan. 

The tank is heavily insulated 
and can keep the water above 100 
degrees for some time. Only when 


a , 


the weather is consistently bleak 
or persistently sub freezing does 
the back-up oil burner system 
have to kick on to pick the tem- 
perature up. 

LeReche stresses the solar sys- 
tem could have been built to han- 


dle colder temperatures for a_ 


longer period of time, but he said 
the key word is payback. The best 
system is a system that is efficient, 
pays for itself in a short amount of 
time, and Jasts. A monster of a sys- 
tem, if the roof of a particular 
building could hold it, would very 
often be an underused monster. 
LeReche and Bob Long, of Ar- 
chitects Group Practice, say a 
building can be retrofitted with 
solar, and though they feel sys- 
tems such as Lindsay’s still have 
to be considered “experimental”, 
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Perhaps the two most important 
parts of the solar system are the 
collector panels above, and the 
10,000 gallon storage tank, which 
can retain needed heat for days. 


they think the time for solar is 
now. 

They feel there will, in the fr- 
ture, be modifications and pets 
ments made to solar design. 
mostly involving the Collectors 
and perhaps the elimination of the 
heat exchanger, but the longer 
people wait, as a DOE engineer put 
it graphically if not gramatically 
‘‘the behinder and behinder 
they’re going to get.” The fact is 
they say, people can save MONEY 
by going to solar now. 

Terry Lindsay is proud of his 
system, and since he’s in the busi- 
ness to sell and service cars he's 
going to let people know how 


‘proud he is. He feels the public ac- 


ceptance of Lindsay Cadil] 
be enhanced because he ‘ae 
sents forward thinking on eons ‘ 
and he says he and his People 
going to attempt to be very Visible. 
He has already run a Very suc. 
cessful magazine ad that doesn’t 
include a trace of an automobile 
but a very understated me 
that gives the reader the idea 
Lindsay is not only a pioneer buta 
reliable and solid one at that in 
the Cadillac tradition. , 
Terry Lindsay wants to 
the fact that he has a classy, gee 
efficient vehicle to sell, ang he's 
going to promote the hell ous o 
the fact that he’s got the perfec: 
facility in which to sell it, Makes 
you wonder if last month’s excen. 
tional selling month at Lingssy 
Cadillac was something Other 
than a coincidence. 
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a Showcase 


WHAT'S NEW ON THE MARKET 


The 9000 Series ECR is a cash reg- 
ister that offers some exclusive 
features such as an electronic 
combination lock to prevent un- 
authorized use, a self-contained 
energy cell for emergency power, 
printed records, automatic tax 
computation and preset keys 
among others. The 9000 is avail- 
| dble in 14, 21, 28, 35 and 42 de- 
| partment models. Manufacturer: 
| 2.C. Allen Co., Inc., 2900 29th St., 
_ | SE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49508. 
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The Model 24 is a peels. ‘apna 
mle voltage and circuit teste 
et 12 VDC and | 10/220 VAC 
systems. It has solid state con- 
struction and is intended for au- 
tomotive, aircraft, and heavy con- 
struction equipment. The hand- 
held unit incorporates an internal 
transformer to permit easy, two 
lead operation. All adjustments 
are factory-set before the case is 
sealed to make it moisture-proof 
and dust-proof. State-of-the-art 
construction removes the need for 
fuses. The unit’s power is supplied 
two penlight batteries. The 
Model 24 is a precision instrument 
designed for prolonged accuracy 
under normally abusive function- 
ing situations. Manufacturer: 
Eastern Electronics Manufactur- 
ing Corp., 180 Roberts St., East 
Hartford, Conn. 06108. 


_™ 


The Model 320 portable digital 
analyzer tests components and 
circuitry on O.E.M., G.M., 
Chrysler, Ford, American Motors 
and import electronic ignition sys- 
tems. Featuring a large, easy-to- 
read LCD readout, Model 320 is 
accurate to within one percent on 
all ranges. In addition, it is self- 
powered with an extremely low 
power drain. It operates on both 
conventional and rotary engine 
types from 3 to 12 cylinders and on 
electrical systems from 6 to 40 
volts. Manufacturer: Peerless In- 
strument Co., 6101 Gross Point 
Rd., Niles, Ill. 60648. 
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More 
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A new tool, Model 65750, is de- 
signed to aid in the removal and 
replacement of ‘‘spring held’’ 
windshield wiper arms. It al- 
leviates the spring pressure on the 
wiper arm and separates the arm 
from the stud. The tool also helps 
make certain wiper arm replace- 
ment is in the proper position. 
Manufacturer: Lisle Corp., 
Clarinda, Iowa 51632. 


AIA 


“Hard ‘N’ Seal” is a paste-like gas- 
ket supplement which forms a 
positive seal on fuel pumps, water 
pumps, head gaskets, transmis- 
sions and differentials; resistant to 
all common automotive sub- 
stances including gasoline. Hard- 
setting, it is ideal for pipe joining 
or other threaded fittings. Man- 
ufacturer: Fel-Pro Inc., 7450 N. 
McCormick Blvd., Box C 1103, 
Skokie, Ill. 60076. 


The Watchdog Timer is a new 
concept in security timers. It turns 
lamps and radios on and off auto- 
matically at fandom intervals of 3 
to 25 minutes. It gives the impres- 
sion of continuous activity in your 
dealership, but without a predict- 
able on-off pattern. It helps to 
deter burglars by creating a “busy” 
look and sound even in the wee 
hours of the morning. It’s easy to 
use, there are no dials to set and 
nothing to install. Manufacturer: 
A. M. Corp., Box 392-PR, Ar- 
lington Heights, Ill. 60006. 


A new, 18-inch deep, small parts 
drawer has a 400-pound capacity 
and comes with a full progressive 
suspension cradle and track. Each 
heavy-duty drawer rolls on six 
heavy-duty, ball-bearing rollers 
and four floating rollers. The 
drawers come in four different 
heights: 2% inches, 4% inches, 
5% inches, and 7% inches. Man- 
ufacturer: SPS Technologies, Jen- 
kintown, Pa. 19046. 
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An aerosol Brake Cleaner quickly 
degreases brake parts. Fast drying, 
it leaves no residue. It eliminates 
disc brake squeal and clutch “clat- 
ter’ due to road film accumula- 
tion. The aerosol contains no 
fluorocarbons and is non- 
flammable. Manufacturer: Gold 
Eagle Co., 1872 N. Clybourn Ave 

Chicago, IIl., 60614. + 


The Tight Places Set is a 16-piece 
tool set designed especially for 
close-quartered applications such 
as under the hood and behind the 
dash. It includes two drive sizes— 
the unique %4-inch Thumbwhee! 
ratchet and the %-inch Stubby 
ratchet, two extensions for greater 
reach, and 11 standard Sockets 
with an adapter. All are contained 
in a durable molded plastic Case for 
protection and organization. Ideal 
for downsized cars. Manufacturer 
Dresser Industries, Inc., 3201 
North Wolf Rd., Franklin Park th 
60131. 7%, 


WHAT'S NEW 
ON THE MARKET 


Marketeer pick-up trucks 

up to 1,000 pounds of car 

two passengers. They Opes 
doors or out and feature an all 
steel, fully welded frame with 
steel body panels for added Safe 
Fingertip controls plus pedal beak 
and a parking brake are Part of a 
simple operator controls, A Ps 
in charger completely rech on 
overnight by simply plugging 3... 
any standard 110-volt outlet. They 
can run 30 miles on one cha . 
They are available with or Without 
an enclosed cab. Ideal for trans. 
porting personnel, tools and 
equipment. Manufacture. 
Nordco Marketeer, 2670} Red- 
lands Blvd., Redlands, Calif 
92373. ; 
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Who would have thought it Kt 
possible just a few short years ago? A battery 
that never needs water added. A battery that 
resists overcharge, thermal runaway and 

ischarge. 
ico Bony engineers thought about it. 
And made the technological leap that changed 
battery chemistry and metallurgy. 

The breakthrough was the remarkable 
Delco Remy grid. A lead calcium alloy grid 
that’s wrought ina patented cold-working 
process that gives it a fine-grain, acid-resistant 
structure. Which virtually eliminates gassing 
and water loss. Making possible a sealed-top, 
truly maintenance-free battery. 

A powerful battery, too. Because that 
Delco Remy grid also features an advanced 


Delco Remy 
The leader under the hood 


he anatomy 
of Freedom. 


configuration and a 

special high-density 

active material. 

It gives Freedom 

remarkable efficiency. 

And a high power- 

> AS to-weight ratio. 
Ny In addition to 

cy << the grid, Freedom 

‘ offers many other 

design refinements. 

Such as placing the lug near the center 
of the grid to reduce “lever arm”’ 

movement and improve vibration resistance. 
Joining groups of plates together to further 
resist vibration and lessen internal electrical 
resistance. And protecting Freedom with a 
reinforced polypropylene case for 
high-impact strength. 

Best of all, Delco Remy technology allows 
us to make Freedom in a wide range of 
types, sizes and power ranges. Twenty-five 
million Freedoms so far. For just about any 
application. 

It’s no secret that we believe in 


Freedom for all. 
E] 


Delco Remy, 
Delco Remy 


Division of General 
Motors Corporation, 
Anderson, Indiana 
46011. 
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Over (OO© dealers 
don’t need To read this ad. 


They already know why 
we're the number | supplier 
of in-house Computers. 


wort 
They know that Reynolds +Reynolds undisputed  Anationwide service and support nel yer 
leadership is the result of: ° Profit-producing computerization for 


e Market-proven systems developed from more = department in your dealership. 0, 
than 50 years experience. It all adds up to Reynolds+ Reynolds pe 
e The most modern, reliable in-house computer leader in total number of in-hous¢ c° 
on the market. sold to automotive dealerships. 
the systems people 


Revnolds—-Revynolds =" 


